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SLEEP OUTDOORS IN THE SUMMER 


‘ BY H. H. JOHNSTON 


Sleeping outdoors is more than a 
fad. It is common sense. The habit of 
sleeping outdoors during the heated 
days of summer is one that is rapidly 
erowing in all of the larger cities, un- 
til nowadays there is scarcely a good 
house built that does not have a sleep- 
ing porch or provisions for one in con- 
nection with the regular bedrooms. If 
the city man, with short hours and 
comparatively light physical labor, can 
sleep outdoors to advantage, all the 
more will the farmer benefit by it. His 
hours of labor in the summer are 
longer and more strenuous. He has 
less time for sleep and recuperation 
for the next day’s labor. He must get 
the largest possible amount of rest in 
his sleeping hours in order to do his 





woods or mountains, living in a tent or 
shack. Part of these good results of 
course come from a change of work 
and a change of scenery, but a very 
large proportion of the good comes be- 
cause under such conditions we live 
outdoors practically day and night. 
Sleeping outdoors is recommended by 
every reputable physician in all cases 
of lung trouble and in many other dis- 
eases where the vitality is reduced to 
a low point. People who take colds 
easily find that outdoor sleeping ren- 
ders them largely immune. The vari- 
ous nervous troubles, insomnia, etc., 
are often overcome by sleeping out in 
the open air. It is now well known 








best work and keep fit physically and 
mentally. 

During the daytime, when we are at 
work of any sort, the body uses up 
the stored energy, just as a man draws 
checks on his money in the bank. At 
night, while at sleep, the body does 
the repairing and rebuilding of our 
worn-out muscles and stores up energy 
for the future—in other words, builds 
up the credit in the bank against 
which it can check the following day. 
It is during these hours of sleep that 
the body should be supplied with the 
most wholesome air. People who work 
all day in poorly ventilated factories 
and offices and under other unsanitary 
conditions, must inevitably, sooner or 
later, show the effects of such sur- 
roundings; but if they spend most of 
their other hours in the open air, it 
goes far toward mitigating the bad 
effects, The reverse is likewise true. 
The man who sleeps every night in a 
hot bedroom or with poor ventilation 
does not rest as well, and his sleep is 
not so refreshing, and the body suffers 
in consequence. If he spends his wak- 
ing hours out in the open air, as does 
the farmer, the bad effects are not so 
Noticeable; but if in addition to being 
Outdoors all day, he would sleep in a 

: bedroom in _ cool 
Weather, and sleep outdoors through 
the summer, he would enjoy more vig- 
Crous health, his sleep would be more 
relreshing and restful, and he would 


better enabled to meet day by day 
* problems and the duties that come 
him, 


bs “veryone is familiar with the splen- 
id physical results that follow a 
Camping trip or a month spent in the 
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er enjoyed better health, and we at- 
tribute it all to sleeping in the open 
air. I have recommended this to a 
number of my patients, who have de- 
rived a great deal of benefit from it. 
It is‘'a valuable aid to the cure of dis- 
ease as well as also being a prevent- 
ive.” 

Sleeping outdoors is a habit that is 
easily acquired. All that is necessary 
is to spend a few of the hottest nights 
under such comfortable circumstances 
and then return to the house for one 
night and note the difference. In the 
house, one doesn’t sleep so soundly, 
he doesn’t rest so well, he is not so 
refreshed. Six and one-half hours of 





bedrooms upstairs, the handiest place 
for the sleeping porch is also on the 
second story. It can be built over the 
roof of the porch, or if there is no 
porch convenient, a scaffold can be 
run up from the ground, and the sleep- 
ing porch can be built on this. It is 
not absolutely necessary that the out- 
door porch be roofed. In stormy 
weather one can move back into the 
house. A canvas covering can be pur- 
chased for a few dollars, and it will 
make a very good roof and will shed 
water. Any tent-maker who has the 
measurements can make such a cover- 
ing and fit it with eyelets so that it 
can be rolled down and buttoned fast 
in stormy weather and rolled up and 
out of the way on clear nights. A 
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A Summer Colony of Outdoor Families. 


that fresh air has wonderful curative 
powers, and that the effects are large- 
ly augmented if the fresh air is ob- 
tained while one sleeps. 

A well-known physician recently 
wrote: “We started to sleep outdoors 
last summer, and liked it so well that 
we did not move into the house until 
January. We will move back to the 
tent in April. It has been a delight- 
ful summer. We awake from sound 
sleep greatly refreshed from the night 
spent in the cool air. You could not 
hire me to sleep in the house during 
the heated season. My family has nev- 





sleep in the open air is equivalent to 
seven and a half hours indoors. The 
person who once comes to know the 
sound and refreshing sleep that comes 
to the outdoor sleeper will never again 
be satisfied to swelter in the average 
summer bedroom. Occasionally there 
is a bedroom with windows and doors 
on all sides, so that the ventilation is 
good, but it is very rare. More often, 
the farm bedroom contains but a sin- 
gle window. 

The screened porch, of course, 
makes the ideal summer bedroom. For 
a two-story house, with all the regular 





The Compartment Tent Provides for a Family and is Well Ventilated. 











porch on the second story does not 
need to be screened, as mosquitoes do 
not bother except near the ground. 

A side porch on the lower floor can 
easily be converted into a sleeping 
porch. Screens can be fitted, or, lack- 
ing these, a light framework built and 
covered with mosquito-bar. 

Lacking a porch, an ordinary tent 
pitched in the yard makes a splendid 
summer bedroom. A regulation wall 
tent 10x12 feet can be bought com- 
plete at about $14; one 12x14 sells for 
around $18, and one 14x16 sells at $26. 
A compartment tent with from two to 
five rooms is also part of the stock 
carried by every tent factory. A two- 
room compartment tent can be pur- 
chased new for about $25; a three- 
room compartment for $35, and a five- 
room compartment for $45. In the 
three and five-room compartments the 
center compartment can be used for a 
sort of living room or dining-room, with 
bedrooms opening off each side. Used 
tents can often be purchased at con- 
siderably lower figures than those giv- 
en above, and will answer every prac- 
tical purpose. 

A tent is hot in the daytime unless 
pitched in the shade, but it cools off 
quickly at night. If there is some 
shade convenient to the house, pitch 
the tent there, and let the children 
and the women folks spend the hot 
afternoons out in the cool draft that 
will circulate through the tent on the 
hottest days. A floor in the tent will 
add considerably to the comfort and 
pleasure, but it is not absolutely nec- 
essary; but unless floored, a tent is 
damp in rainy weather. A floor can 


(Continued on page 976) 
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Editorial Correspondence 


It is very pleasant, indeed, on a 
bright morning to sit in an observa- 
tion car at the rear end of a first-class 
limited train, and ride up the valley 
of the Spokane, past the Pend Oreille, 
the quality of the fish of which we 
pronounce superb, through a gorge or 
valley between the mountains, with 
snow-clad peaks here and there, and 
the mist covering the mountain-tops, 
encircling them, or pouring down over 








. 


them as we would pour water out of a | 


bucket. 
a man who has had a good breakfast 
in a first-class dining-car, and is at 
peace with all the world. He can hard- 
ly help, however, regretting that these 
mountain sides are no longer clothed 
with great forests, as these have fall- 
en before the woodman’s ax, or are be- 
ing stripped bare by forest fires, which 
endeavoring to re- 
processes. As he 
watches the sand and gravel and the 
crushed rock which slides down the 
mountain-sides, the traveler can not 
help thinking of the slow processes of 
nature by which imperceptibly the 
mountains are lowered by the weath- 
ering of the rock through frost and 
tlood, which will eventually be carried 
off by water, preparing new soils for 
coming generations to till thousands 
of years hence. 

\Where the valley widens out so that 
there is tillavle land, you will notice 
the ever-present irrigation ditches that 
transform the desert into a garden. 
And so all the way to Butte, famous 
for its output of copper, and the home 
of millionaires who once ruled the 
Staie, and where fortunes have been 
made and lost and thrown away, to 
the demoralization of society and of 
civil government. 

It is an all-night ride from Butte to 
Billings, Montana, with its great irri- 
gation system, its fields of alfalfa and 
all that goes with it. Then we get out 
into the plains of Montana, never so 
bare and parched as the plains of Col- 
orado and Wyoming, where once 
roamed millions of sheep and hun- 
dreds of thousands of cattle, but which 
the hardy pioneer is endeavoring to 
change into fertile fields by irrigation 
where possible, and by dry farming 
where irrigation is not possible. We 
look in vain for sheep. You will find 
a small bunch here and there; and 
through the cropping of the grass and 
the fenced ranges we know that there 
are sheep somewhere. And so on all 
day until we crossed the Little Mis- 
souri and the Big Missouri, and on to 


nature is 
store by her slow 


forests 


All this is very pleasant for | 





the Red River, which divides North 
Dakota from Minnesota. 

One naturally anticipates in travel- 
ing over these vast national pastures, 
that the sun will be shining and the 
wind blowing, and little whirlwinds of 
dust chasing each other over the vast 
plains. Instead, this time it rained, a 
good, old-fashioned, all-day, lowa, 
soaking rain, so heavy at times that 
I could not distinguish grass from 
spring wheat. But this plain is not 
all alike. That day the train all at 
once landed us in as beautiful a farm- 
ing section as I have ever laid my 
eyes on. The soil resembled the vol- 
eanic ash of the Palouse. Wheat, both 
winter and spring, mostly winter, grew 
with the greatest luxuriance. There 
was scarcely a weed to be seen. The 
farm houses and barns were such as 
you will see in the best parts of lowa 
and Illinois; grain elevators—numbers 
of them—in each little town through 
which we passed. Then after twenty 
miles or so, we passed out of it, and 
were again in the “bad lands,” those 
buttes with their strata of rock that 
dot these plains. It was a great sur- 
prise. 

Fortunately, we were able to find 
among the pasengers one or two who 
knew the country, and they told us 
that this valley we had crossed was 
some fifty miles long and twenty 
miles wide on which there was never 
any drouth. We found later that this 
was a mistake, but that drouths were 
rare. There was plenty of rain and 
always hail, the causes which bring 
the rain also bringing hail. They ac- 
counted for this by saying that the 





country west of it was merely a minor | 


spur of the mountains, and this fertile | 
valley of ! 
The mountains on | 


stretch was a long, 
voleanic ash soil. 
the west of it condensed the vapor 
and usually gave it an amount of mois- 
ture ample for grain crops, but with 
too high an elevation and too cold at 
night to grow corn. I heard of one or 
two more just such spots, where there 
is a climate different from what you 
would expect from either the latitude 
or the longitude. 

All this country, after we left Mon- 
tana, is a country of comparatively 
thin settlement and large farms. Come 
to think of it, the large farm is eco- 
nomically correct; for it will require 
no more machinery to grow 320 acres 
of wheat than 160, and little more to 
grow a section than a half section. 
Therefore we take it that there will 
never be a very dense population in 
North Dakota. All this section of the 
country was evidently intended by na- 
ture as a live stock country. Farmers, 
if they would labor to the end of time, 
can not make it permanently anything 
else. When we get past the region of 
eighteen-inch rainfall, nature has cov- 
ered the land with grasses adapted to 
the soil and climate, grasses that are 
drouth resistant, that cure in the open 
as well as they could be cured artifi- 
cially. The homestead act and dry 
farming have broken up the great 
ranges, and it seems impossible to 
make men see that climate can not. be 
changed by the cultivation of the soil. 
We hear the same old story which we 
heard ten years ago: that rain follows 
the plow, that cultivation increases 
rainfall, and all that nonsense, but it 
is probably a little less positive now 
than then. Farmers are finding out 
by hard experience that when they 
get past the limit of eighteen-inch 
rainfall, which runs along about ‘the 
ninety-ninth meridian, but extends 
farther west as we go north, they must 
depend on the native grasses to grow 
forage to keep live stock through the 
winter, and some wheat (preferably 
winter wheat in Montana) or flax for 
a cash crop. 

Eventually that great national pas- 
ture will grow more cattle than it ever 
did, but they will be kept on farms of 
one, two or three sections, with suffi- 
cient forage grown for winter feed. 
This will spell prosperity, and any at- 
tempt to make nature do what she 
does not want to do will meet with 
failure. 

Coming east into the Red River val- 
ley and into the state of Minnesota, or 
the region of twenty inches of rainfall 
and over, we find an entirely different 
set of conditions. There are perhaps 
no finer sections of rich land than in 
the valley of the Red River of the 
north. As our readers know, the Red 
River now runs north, its course hav- 
ing been diverted by glacial deposits 
in Traverse lake, thus stopping its 
downward flow and creating a lake, 
which extends far north to Lake Win- 


harrow 





nipeg. In the course of tire this lake 
has gradually dried up, and the Red 
River valley is the result. 


The problem of draining this bed of 
the ancient lake is a very serious one, | 


and I have always believed that the 
best way of draining it would be to 
cut through these great glacial depos- 
its and let the river take its ancient 
course into the Minnesota. The great 
erosion along its banks show that it 
was the real Mississippi river, and not 
that comparatively little stream which 
heads in Lake Itasca, and connects 
with the Minnesota near Fort Snell- 
ing. 

Minnesota is a land of beautiful 
lakes, of very heavy timber on the 
east, gradually decreasing until it ap- 
proaches the Red River. It is settled 
largely by Scandinavians, a most 
thrifty, energetic people, who take 
more naturally to codperative move- 
ments than the more individualistic 
populations which came west on the 
latitude of Ohio. This explains in part 
at least why farmers have so many 
more coéperative enterprises in Min- 
nesota than in Iow1 and Illinois and 
states in the latitude of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. Population moves on 
isothermal lines, or lines of equal tem- 
perature. 


There have always been more or 
less farmers’ clubs in that state. Last 
fall there were perhaps two hundred. 
The editor of The Farmer, of St. Paul 
(my son), in codperation with a num- 
ber of other young men, has_ been 
pushing the organization of farmers’ 
clubs. The business men of the cit- 
ies of the Red River valley and Min- 
nesota have invested a good deal of 
money in the Farmers’ Improvement 
League, which is now operating in 
twenty-three counties in eastern North 


Dakota. The result has been not only 
a great improvement in farming in 


but a great improve- 
ment in the social life. There are now 
about a thousand farmers’ clubs in 
these two states. - 

The movement is wisely planned, 
the movers assuming that when peo- 
ple really become acquainted with 
each other they will find some public 
work to do. Like the measles and hog 
cholera, it is catching. I was shown 
five letters from one man in the tim- 
ber section of northern Minnesota. 
The first letter asked about the meth- 
od of forming farmers’ clubs. The last 
announced that eighteen clubs had 
been formed in the county, and that 
these clubs had been organized into 
a county association; all within the 
space of six months. 

It is interesting to note the coodp- 
erative work that is being done by 
these clubs—the formation of live 
stock shipping associations, creamer- 
ies, elevators, marketing associations, 
real estate exchanges, in which the 
club undertakes to sell lands for real 
estate agents, taking the applicants 
that are secured by advertising, giving 
them the benefit of their experience, 
and dividing the commissions; consol- 
idated schools, road building. One club 
has provided for a ward in a hospital, 


those sections, 


so that if any of the members get sick | 


they can be taken care of. There are 
associations for the purchase of seed 
corn, potato warehouses, cooperative 
stores, poultry and egg shipping asso- 
ciations, community live stock breed- 
ing, coOperative purchase of sires, co- 
operative telephone companies, codp- 
erative insurance companies, codper- 
ative associations for the purchase of 
flour, feed, coal, etc. 

This method of forming farmers’ 
clubs should be greatly extended. 
There is discussion among students 
of cooperation as to whether the first 
effort should be made by codéperation 
to get better business, believing that 
a better social life will follow. That 
is probably true in such countries as 
Ireland; but in the corn belt the thing 
that is needed is a better social life, 
farmers getting together and knowing 
each other, and getting rid of their 
prejudices. Better business will fol- 
low. I have discussed this question 
with Sir Horace Plunkett, who believes 
in better business first, followed by 
better farming and better living. That 
is probably true in his country, and 
also on the continent; but the result 
of better business following a better 
social life justifies my contention so 
far as this country is concerned. 

I have traveled over a good deal of 
country in two weeks, and I have nevy- 
er seen better prospects for a good 
crop the first half of June than in this 
good year 1914. 

HENRY WALLACE. 


The Wheat Crop and Pica 


All signs point to a bumper 
wheat crop in the year 1914. \e have 
this year, as in 1912, a combination of 
circumstances that make a large crop 
of wheat at this time reasonably cer. 
tain. We are having a large winter 
wheat crop, as we predicted last year, 
in all the drouth stricken regions of 
the west, and we shall have a large 
corn crop as well, the reason being 
that the drouth of last year thorough- 
ly pulverized the soil, doing a better 
job than any plow could do. This pe. 
ing followed by seasonable rains 
makes a big wheat crop almost cer. 
tain. All that can interfere with it 
now is a wet season during harvest or 
before it is threshed. This would not 
greatly decrease the yield, but would 
injure the quality. Therefore, human. 
ly speaking, we may bank on a big 
winter wheat crop in all the drouth 
stricken sections of last year, and an 
average crop where the weather last 
year was normal. 

A good many things may happen to 
the spring wheat crop; but the prob. 
ability is for a more than average yield 
of spring wheat. In the spring wheat 
sections, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota have had exceedingly abun- 
dant rains. The stand is good over 
these states, there is at present a 
plentiful supply of moisture, and noth- 
ing can prevent a good wheat crop ex- 
cept very hot, dry weather and hot 
winds, or exceedingly wet weather, 
which may develop black rust. This 
last would be fatal. 

Taking it all in all, the bankers and 
railroads and business men, and all 
other interests that thrive by the 
prosperity of the farmer, are not far 
wrong when they prepare for a big 
wheat crop in 1914. We have a con- 
siderable wheat section in Montana; 
and this, too, on account of the abun- 
dant rains, is promising. We would 
not be surprised if some of the Mon- 
tana winter wheat fields this year 
yield thirty to forty bushels per acre, 
and would be greatly surprised if they 
fall under twenty or twenty-five bush- 
els. 

Altogether we are reasonably cer- 
tain of having a big wheat crop. A big 
wheat crop naturally means lower 
prices; and it is doubtful if this big 
wheat crop will yield more dollars to 
the farmers as a whole than the crop 
of last year. It may yield less, if the 
crop is overestimated, which it is like- 
ly to be. If the dealers in grain anti- 
cipate a crop of a thousand million 
bushels, the price will be based on a 
crop of that size. It is doubtful if it 
exceeds 900,000,000 bushels, if that. 
The farmer is not working for bush- 
els, but for dollars. 

This wheat crop will give a great 
stimulus to business and to the rail- 
roads to provide equipment and all 
that. It should decrease the price of 
flour, from which decrease, however, 
the man who buys his bread of the 
baker will not receive much benefit; 
but it will be helpful to those who buy 
flour and bake their own bread. 

Much, however, depends on the way 
in which it is marketed, and on this 
farmers have something to say, OF, 
rather, some of the farmers. In the 
great wheat sections, whether winter 
or spring, the crop will undoubtedly 
be pushed to market as fast as trans- 
portation facilities are provided. In 
fact, we expect to see the market glut- 
ted with wheat. For the newer spring 
wheat sections and the larger winter 
wheat sections there seems nothing 
else to do. The farmer does not usu- 
ally have sufficient facilities for stor- 
ing it. In the’ newer sections the 
farmers need money, and hence the 
wheat will be rushed to market. This 
is one reason why farmers who can 
hold their wheat this year should do 
so. In order to hold it they should 
stack it and thresh out of the stack. 
Nothing else has such an influence m 
lowering the price of wheat as the 
practice of threshing out of the shock. 
In the larger wheat growing sections 
this can not be avoided; but farmers 
in eastern Kansas and Nebraska, in 
Iowa, Illinois and Minnesota and the 
states east, can hold it. Somebody 


now 





must hold the wheat, and the cheapest 
place to hold it is on the farm, and to 
keep it safely on the farm it must 80 
' through the sweat in the stack. 
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City Government 

The public is beginning to realize 
that the weakest spot in our modern 
government is that of the city. The 
public is long suffering, and. will growl 
and complain and even rebel in a 
weak sort of way until some great 
publie necessity compels clear think- 
ing and prompt action. 

There was no reform in city govern- 
ments until the Galveston flood, and 
that great disaster to the city was 
productive of great blessings to the 
entire country. For the flood swept 
out the city government of Galveston 
and compelled the strong, clear think- 
ing men to take hold and establish a 
government of their own. The plan 
they adopted was improved upon un- 
ti] it is now known as the Des Moines 
plan. The calamity that befell the 
city of Dayton compelled action simi- 
jar to that of Galveston, but the citi- 
zens made a still further improvement 
—yntil finally the cities of the United 
States are beginning to see the real 
nature of city government. 

3y and by we shall begin to see 
the real character of the city; for the 
city is simply a corporation, and is so 
recognized by all the laws of all the 
states. The true idea of city govern- 
ment, therefore, is for the people to 
elect directors for these corporations, 
just as the stockholders of a bank or 
yailroad elect their directors. These 
directors elect the president and all 
the other officials, who actually do 
the work of the corporation. The cit- 
izens should have nothing to do with 
government, except to elect a board 
of directors, calling it a council or 
what not, and these should not gov- 
ern directly, but appoint the execu- 
tive and administrative officials, and 
dismiss when it seems wise. That is, 
they should have the authority to hire 
and to fire, the hiring and firing be- 
ing dependent on the integrity and 
efficiency of the appointees. This is 
true democracy or government by the 
people, and is the only way in which 
the people can govern effectively. Oth- 
erwise they will be governed by self- 
ish place hunters, as they are for the 
most part now. 

In time, this plan will extend to 
county governments. The people of 
the county will elect a board of su- 
pervisors, which, instead of being con- 
trolled by the county officials, will con- 
trol them, appoint and dismiss, hire 
and fire, according to their integrity 
and efficiency in doing the county 
work. There is no good reason why 
the people of a county should elect 
an auditor, treasurer, etc., to look af- 
ter the county business. They should 
simply pick out the three, five or 
seven best men in the county as a 
board of county directors, trust them 
with the business of the county, and 
make them personally responsible for 
good county government. 

Heretofore the supervisors have 
been mostly farmers, whom it was 
thought the officials should control. It 
Was a case of the tail wagging the 
dog. The true way is for the dog, 
clothed with authority by the people, 
to wag the tail, in other words, to say 
who should conduct the business of 
the county. It is not necessary that 
they should all be farmers, but they 
should be the best men in the county. 
Possibly the time may come when 
these directors, like the directors of 
a corporation, should serve without 
pay. For certainly about the highest 
honor that could be bestowed upon 
the citizen of a county is that he 
should be entrusted, together with his 
associates, with the management of 
the entire business of the county. To 
Secure this position without regard to 
political or church affiliations should 
be the crowning glory of a man’s life. 

Why do we speak of this in a farm 
Paper? One reason is because the 
city has large influence over the 
country. Country people are very apt 
to adopt city fashions, city methods, 
and city ideals; and therefore the 
Wrongs done in the city affect the 
country. 

_ Essentially, the government of coun- 
ties and the government of cities is 
the same. A great reform in city 
sovernment is made when the ward 
System with its bosses is wiped out. 
The whole city votes for each indi- 
Vidual person who has charge of any 
branch of its government. This is 
the new plan. The county districts 


Should be wiped out in the same way, 
and the whole people of the county 
Vote for the men who are to be di- 





rectors in the county government. If 
this were done, there would be an 
immense saving to the farmers of the 
county. It would eliminate politics 
and therefore get rid of the idea that 
because a man has political ambitions 
and is desirous of getting his name 
before the public, he is therefore fit- 
ted to discharge tne important duties 
of county government. 

It may be a long time before we get 
this. We don’t expect to see it in our 
day—and yet we may. For the people 
of both city and country are becom- 
ing broader in their intelligence, are 
thinking more deeply on vital prob- 
lems than ever they did before; and 
hence progress no longer moves at a 
snail’s pace, as it did before the days 
of the railroad and the automobile. 
City government and county govern- 
ment are very closely related; and the 
principles underlying just government 
in either case are precisely the same. 


Fill Up the Gullies 


It may be news to our readers that 
the Mississippi river each year car- 
ries out to the’ocean 400,000,000 tons 
of the best part of our soils, which 
would cover 200,000 acres one foot 
deep. If the report of the Inland 
Waterways Commission is correct, 
which we have no reason to doubt, 
the total annual soil wash and 
waste of the United States amounts 
to 1,000,000,000 tons or 500,000 
acres one foot deep. This means a 
loss of 1,300 acres of soil one foot deep 
per day, or 54 acres of ‘soil one foot 
deep per hour, or nearly one acre a 
minute. The corn lands of Illinois, 
Iowa, and adjoining states furnish 
their quota. 

Just how to stop it is a problem 
which we have often been asked to 
solve. Prairie sloughs did not wash 
much so long as they were covered 
with slough grass; but when they 
were broken up without tiling, the 
slough became a gully, and the gully 
a ravine over which the farmer must 
build a bridge in order to cross from 
one part of his farm to another. We 
have therefore advised not to break 
up these sloughs until they were tile 
drained, and sometimes not even then. 
Whenever a gully had started, we 
have advised to fill it up with brush 
or straw, or to build dams across it 
made of wire fencing securely fast- 
ened on each side, and thus check the 
waste of soil, which has become a na- 
tional calamity. 

A farmer in Missouri has been prac- 
ticing a method which impresses us 
favorably, and which we give in the 
language of the secretary of the Illi- 
nois farmers’ institute, as follows: 

“Select the bed of a stream or gully 
which is at present untillable on ac- 
count of the deep cuts and crooked 
windings of the stream. At the low- 
est point in this gully, where it passes 
beyond the line fence and through an- 
other farm, lay about ten joints of vit- 
rified sewer pipe on the bottom of the 
stream, having first cleared it of all 
stones and irregularities. Make the 
joints as tight as possible with good 
cement mortar. Then over this pipe 
and across the gully build an earth 
bank or dam. Upon the end of the 
sewer pipe which projects out on the 
up-stream side of the dam place a vit- 
rified pipe elbow in a vertical position, 
and fit into its upturned end one 
length of pipe. Protect this pipe by 
driving four stout stakes around it, 
and wrap wire around the stakes to 
keep rubbish from clogging the pipe. 
Have the crest of the earth dam at ev- 
ery point two feet higher than the up- 
standing pipe. 

“When the rains come and wash the 
valuable soil from the surface of the 
plowed field, the stream which for- 
merly rushed through the gully, carry- 
ing the soil with it beyond your fences, 
will be interrupted by the earth dam, 
and will form a small pond for the 
time being, rising to the level of the 
upstanding pipe. Having reached this 
level, the water will begin to pour 
down through it, under the dam and 
away; but the greater part of the fine 
soil which it originally carried will 
have settled to the bottom, and after 
a few hard rains the entire depression 
will be filled with a soft, fine, rich soil 
up to the level of the pipe. It is then 
time to add a few more feet to the 
dam and another length of pipe upon 
the top of the first. The silt will now 
settle at a higher level and a much 
broader expanse. The process may be 




















continued until finally the area of 
waste land has been filled. In a steep 
gully deeply eroded by a swift stream 
a succession of short dams, each with 
a single pipe. will transform a waste 
strip of land into a succession of steps 
or terraces of wonderful fertility.” 

The size of the tile and the height 
of the dam above described must be 
determined by the volume of water 
which it is. expected will pass through 
the gully. The farmer himself must 
be the judge; no other man can be. 
If he fails, his experience will correct 
his judgment. 

Few farmers realize the waste that 
is going on on their own farms. For 
example, when a dashing rain comes 
in the western part of Iowa, about the 
time that corn is being plowed, the 
rivers literally run mud. A farmer in 
the valley of the Missouri, by dam- 
ming the Soldier river and turning the 
mud into a piece of bottom land, found 
he had raised it from one to two feet 
and converted a piece of waste land 
into a magnificent field for the grow- 
ing of alfalfa. 

When land gets to be worth from 


: $100 to $250 an acre, as it is in the 


corn belt, we can afford to go to some 
trouble to keep it from washing or 
blowing away. Washing is far worse 
than blowing; for in a country where 
soils blow, some other man gets part 
of the farm of the man farther west, 
north or south, as the case may be, 
while the western man gets part of 
the land of the man still farther west, 
or north or south. It is a case of 
swapping land of approximately equal 
value. Under these circumstances, the 
wise man keeps much of his land in 
grass and enriches it with the best 
soil of his neighbor. In the case of 
erosion or washing, however, there is 
no public good to make up for the in- 
dividual loss; while at the same time 
the streams are filled up, navigation 
is impeded or rendered impossible, 
while, as the bed of the stream is 
raised, adjoining lands suffer from 
overflow. The subject of erosion is 
of more importance than appears at 
first sight, and hence any apparently 
practical method, like the one suggest- 
ed, is of value. 


The Problem of the 
Unemployed 


Some of our eastern editors, politi- 
cal economists, magazine writers, and 
officials in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, show a plentiful lack of practi- 
cal information when they attempt to 
discuss the problem of the unemployed 
and the unemployable. We are told 
that there is no really great problem; 


that while there are a great many peo- 
ple who are not doing anything, there 
is abundance of work for all of them; 
that Kansas and the Dakotas are cry- 
ing for farm hands in harvest time, 
and are offering almost double the 
wages that can be secured in the city, 
even if employment could be had. 

All of this is true; but what good is 
the city man, whether he works in a 
store or office or factory, or is idle, as 
a harvest hand? In the first place, he 
does not know how to do the work, 
and in the second place he could not 
stand the hot sun nor the pace which 
the farmer sets for his hands in har- 
vest time. 

This is true not only of men in the 
larger cities, but in the smaller ones 
as well. We have seen farmers around 
Des Moines begging and praying for 
harvest hands, and in vain; we have 
seen the binder stopped, that the 
grain might be shocked by the driver; 
and on the same day have seen a hun- 
dred idle men lying on the grounds 
around the courthouse. Of course they 
did not want to go to the country, for 
they knew they could not do the work. 

We have seen shocking done by city 
men who did try, but it might just as 
well have been left undone. The work 
in the harvest field must be done main- 
ly by the farmers themselves, or by 
men who have been trained to farm 
work. We know from experience that 
after he has been six months at col- 
lege, the farm boy, trained to farm 
work, and able to do it with ease be- 
fore he left home, will find a few days 
in the harvest field very trying indeed 
—and it is still more trying to the 
man who is not used to the work and 
who has everything to learn. 

This labor problem is indeed a very 
serious one, but it is most serious 
among farmers in sections given over 











to one crop, as for example, in the 
wheat fields of Kansas, Nebraska and 
the Dakotas, and in the corn fields in 
the corn belt. A man can grow more 
wheat than he can harvest. He can 
grow more oranges, grapes, or cotton 
than he can harvest; and hence the 
main problem in growing any of these 
is to secure labor to do the harvest- 
ing. 

We see no remedy for this except 
by the adoption of a system of farm- 
ing that will cut down the aereage of 
grain and of corn, increase the acre- 
age of grass, and enable the farmer 
to employ help the year around. It 
will be a great blessing to laooring 
men and to the farmer and his wife 
as well, when this method is adopted. 

We have been greatly interested re- 
cently in reading in a magazine the 
story of the down-and-outs, men who 
are drifting from one occupation to 
another, and are idle the larger part 
of the time. Naturally, these men 
drift into vice, making up the bread 
line in many of our larger cities. They 
are not bad men usually. They are 
average men, but average men who 
have not been anchored down to a 
business or profession. 

It is only the man who has steady 
employment, whether he furnishes it 
himself or has it provided by another, 
who can hope to succeed and become 
a really valuable citizen in any com- 
munity. It is a poor life that men 
live who begin picking oranges in 
southern California, and move north 
with the season, perhaps winding up 
in the lumber camps in the forests of 
the north, or “holing up” for the win- 
ter in our great cities, as they do by 
the thousands. Marriage is impossible 
and family life impossible for these 
people, and they simply become float- 
ers, drifters. We call them “hoboes” 
or tramps; but it is partly because our 
system of agriculture is so arranged 
that it furnishes work for only a part 
of the year. 

No man can expect to prosper who 
works only half or two-thirds of the 
year, or even three-fourfhs. A full 
year’s work at moderate wages means 
life, happiness, prosperity. Work for 
a month during harvest usually means 
nothing to the laborer. By the time 
he learns how to work, the job is fin- 
ished, and he must become a migra- 
tory laborer. For him the future at 
best is dark. We wish people who pre- 
sume to instruct the public on this 
question could be induced to work a 
week in harvest or following the 
thresher, and learn how strenuous is 
the work and how unsatisfactory, 
when the labor is unskilled. Blessed 
is the man or woman who has a job 
and sticks to it the year around, and 
for the best pay he can get. 





Restoring Worn-Out Land 


An Iowa correspondent has a farm 
that is pretty badly run down through 
renting. The owner wishes to restore 
fertility as soon as possible, and sub- 
mits two methods. The land is in 
oats, and one method he suggests is 
to plow .the stubble early, seed in 
rye and timothy, pasture this fall, and 
sow the clover in the spring, pastur- 
ing the rye while it affords pasture, 
then removing the stock and letting 
the clover get a start. The other plan 
he proposes is to plow the stubble 
early, sow winter wheat and timothy 
this fall, and next spring seed to clo- 
ver and harvest the wheat. 

Either plan will work in the lati- 
tude of central Iowa, but the first will 
bring the result a year sooner, and 
therefore we would prefer it. We 
would not sow the rye until about the 
first of September, however, and 
would follow the method outlined. We 
would drill in the rye, sow the clover 
in the spring, harrow it and pasture 
it, preferably with young stock or 
hogs. We would keep out sheep and 
horses, which might bite the clover 
too close. 

The second method will defer the 
beginning of the restoration of fertil- 
ity another year. ,If the land is badly 
worn, our correspondent is not likely 
to get a very good crop of winter 
wheat, and it is probable that his pas- 
ture off the rye would give as large a 
net profit as his crop of wheat. There- 
fore we would prefer the first method. 





Charcoal is an excellent prepara- 
tion to aid digestion in stock. It may 
be made from waste corn cobs at 
practically no expense. 
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Railroad Liability for Stock 
Damage 

Another step was taken in the fight 
to make the railroads liable for dam- 
age done to live stock shipments when 
ago the United 
passed the bill intro- 
through by Senator 
Since a decision of 
the United States supreme court ren- 
dered a year ago last January, the 
right of the railroads to limit liability 
on live stock shipments been le 
galized. The contracts which shippers 
must now sign provide tliat railroad 
liability is limited to $50 on each steer, 
$10 on each hog, and other animais in 
proportion. If a stockman ships a 
carioad of steers worth $100 each, and 
that is not much out of the way for 
good steers at the present time, and 
the car goes into the ditch and the 
steers are killed, the stockman can re- 
cover but $50 per head, or half their 
value. More than a year ago the Corn 
Belt Meat Producers’ Association be- 
gan a fight to remedy this unsatisfac- 
tory condition. Negotiations were 
opened up with the railroad people in 
an effort to persuade them to volun- 
tarily do the right thing. These nego- 


a couple of weeks 
States senate 
duced and fought 
Cummins of Iowa. 


nas 








tiations were not successful. Then a 
case was brought before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and 
hearings have been set for this sum- 
mer. In the meantime, the matter 
was brought to the attention of Sen- 
ator Cummins, and he prepared an 
amendment (Senate Bill 4522) to the 
jaw. which will forbid the railroads 
from limiting their liability by con- 
traci. it is this bill which has just 


passed the senate. It now goes to the 


house. Whether it will get the atten- 
tion in that body under present condi- 
tions is rather doubtful, but western 
farmers and stockmen should at once 
write to their representatives in con- 
gress and ask them to see that this 
bill is put through. If the amendment 
should go through the house, further 


action before the commission will be 
unnecessary 


The Country Life Conference 


at Ames 

Several years ago, Doctor Kenyon 
Buttertield, of the Massachusetts Ag 
ricuitural Coilege, conceived the idea 
of having a short course tor country 
preachers. But few attended the firsi 
conference, but numbers and intersst 
increased with cach meeting. Other 
agricultural colleges have adopted the 
plan When the year’s sessions are 


over and the students have gone home, 
the college opens up its buildings, pro- 
vides places where board and lodging 


can be secured, provides opportunity 
to hear short lectures on live stock 
breeding and feeding, and gives the 


preachers an opportunity to see all that 
is to be seen at the college and experi- 
ment station, the experiments that are 
being carried on in crops and fruits 
and live stock 

The lowk Agricultural College took 
up this plan two or three years ago. 
This year there were about twenty- 
five preachers in attendance, and as 
many more students and_= school 
teachers who are interested in the 
country life problem. 


The religious side was in charge of 


the Rev. Mr. Morse, a young man from 
Michigan, who has been connected 
with the country life branch of the 
home mission board of the Presby- 
terian church, and has been making 
surveys in different states and finding 
out the exact facts. We were able to 
attend but two days, but there was no 
flagging in interest from beginning to 


end. and we predict that the interest 
will increase in the second week, 
which, unfortunately, will end before 
this general description of the confer- 
ence reaches our readers. 

The time from eight to noon was 
taken up with the reading of lectures. 
The afternoon until four was taken 
up with visiting the experiment sta- 


tion and the farm and studying crops 
and live stock. At four there was a 
lecture of an hour, followed by an 
hour of discussion out in the grove. 
The recreation part of country life 
is under the direction of Ernest Seton 
Thompson, of whom all our readers 
have heard. He dresses as an Indian, 
has his tepee in a ravine on the 
grounds, holds a campfire with assist- 
ance from the Boy Scouts and the 
Campfire Girls, lectures on Indian cus- 








toms, etc. (According to Ernest Seton 
Thompson, the tango seems to have 
come from an Indian war dance, but 
the reprehensible features of it have 
been originated by the white man.) One 
can readily see what intense interest 
would be awakened in our young peo- 
ple by the recreation part as outlined 


here. Doctor Gulick, of New York 
City, who has charge of games and 


sports in that city, together with his 
daughter, was one of the lecturers. 
Secretary Wilson and a number of 
leading men and women discussed re- 
ligion in its bearings on country life, 
the causes that have led to the decline 


of the rural church, the future effect 
of this decline on city life, and the 
methods by which the rural church 


may be restored to its ancient prestige 
and power. There was complete ac- 
cord among the speakers that this 
could be done only by making the rural 
church a community church, and the 
object of preaching not merely the sal- 
vation of the individual soul and the 
welfare of the family, but the welfare 
of the entire community. 

We would suggest to the people at 
Ames and all other colleges, that these 
country life conferences be continued 
from year to year, that they be more 
widely advertised, that about half as 
much time be given to lectures and 
the rest to a full discussion of the lec- 
ture at the time. These country life 
conferences at the colleges will in 
time enable the country church to 
adapt itself to the ever-changing mod- 
ern conditions, and be as efficient in 
developing character as it was forty 
years ago. In fact, it is vital to the 
very existence of our institutions that 
the country church be revived and 
strengthened; and there is no place 
where this might be discussed more 
fully and candidly than at these coun- 
try life conferences in the agricultural 
colleges. ‘ 


Large Potato Vines With No 
Potatoes 


A subscriber from eastern lowa re- 


ports that in his locality the potato 


crop for this year will be a disappoint- 


ment. The vines are large and healthy 


and some of them are blooming, but 
on digging them up, no potatoes are 
to be found. The soil is rich, and 


there has been a good supply of mois- 
ture this year. He wants to know the 
cause. 


In Colorado they have trouble of 
this sort, which they claim is caused 
by a fungous. This fungous causes 


potatoes to become scabby, although 
the appearance of the scab is slightly 
different from the appearance of ordi- 
nary scab. In mild cases the presence 
of the scab might easily be over- 
looked. In some cases the potatoes 
seem to be all right. but the soil is 
infected. Vines affected with this dis- 
ease will often grow all right and 
even seem to be healthier than usual. 
3elow ground, however, the disease 
prevents the plants from bearing po- 
tatoes because of the way in which it 
rots off the stems on which the tubers 
are borne. 

What shall be done in the case of a 
field of large, healthy potato vines that 
show 
toes? Our eastern 
marks that many in his locality are 
plowing up their fields. This is the 
thing to do if it has been determined 
upon examination that the plants be- 


Iowa friend re- 


low ground are affected with a rot 
which prevents the tuber stems from 
developing. It must be remembered, 


however, that in some cases the vines 
are large and healthy and the pota- 


toes are scarce simply because the 
soil is too rich. In such cases the 


crop in the end may be excellent pro- 
vided disease and hot weather do not 
destroy the vines before the latter 
part of the summer. 

The disease which causes large po- 
tato vines and no potatoes can be pre- 
vented only by planting clean seed on 
clean land. The seed must be exam- 
ined very carefully, for in some cases 


the scabby appearance is so slight 
as easily to escape observation. It is 


well to treat the potatoes before plant- 
iz: by soaking them for two hours in 
a solution made by dissolving one 
pound of formaldehyde in thirty gal- 
lons of water. In some cases this 
treatment has almost entirely prevent- 
ed the trouble from developing. 
Under present conditions, the pota- 
to crop is a precarious one over most 
of the corn belt. It is almost impos- 











no symptoms of bearing pota-" 





sible to get any satisfactory seed at 
a reasonable price on the market. A 


large proportion of the seed offered 
for sale is not true to variety or is af- 
fected with one or more kinds of dis- 
ease. This is even true of potatoes 
coming from the best potato growing 
districts. 

We hope that our experiment sta- 
tions, when they get time, will look a 
little more thoroughly into the prob- 
lems of potato growing in the corn 
belt. In the meantime, we advise most 
of our readers to go slow in growing 
potatoes. Under corn belt conditions, 
where the weather is generally not so 
very favorable, it is best not to take 
too many chances on this crop. 


The Rainfall of 1914 


The 1914 is drier 
than the season of 1913 at the same 
time. Curiously enough, the same re- 
gions which were unusually dry last 
year are again beginning to run short 
of moisture. Conditions are not seri- 
ous yet, but in southern Missouri, 
southern Illinois and Kansas there has 
been, up to June 15th, an average de- 
ficiency of from four to six inches of 
rainfall. In 1913 the deficiency in the 
same period was four and a half inch- 
es. We can not tell what July and 
August will bring, but we do know 
that if they are dry the deficiency of 
spring rainfall will be serious. If July 
and August bring an average amount 
of rainfall, the corn yield this year 
will be one of the largest in the his- 
tory of the corn belt. It all depends 
on the rainfall during July and Au- 
gust.. To be on the safe side, the cul- 
tivator should be kept going in the 
corn field, for in a dry season the de- 
ficiency in spring rainfall, such as is 
quite universal over the entire corn 
belt this year, means a reduction of 
from one to five bushels in the acre 
yield. Of course the extra good culti- 
vation will more or less be wasted in 
case the season turns out wet; but it 
does not pay to take chances. 


season so far in 


When to Sow Alfalfa 


A Missouri correspondent writés: 

“IT have been intending to sow some 
alfalfa. I had the ground in fine con- 
dition, but the very day I should have 
sowed it we had a heavy, washing 
rain which tore up the land in such 
shape that it will have to be all done 
over again. in the meantime, the 
corn crop, which was badly washed 
out, demands all of our attention. Now 
would it be just as well to leave the 


alfalfa until August, or had I better 
try to get it in just as soon as pos- 
sible?” 


Which is the best time of the year 
to seed alfalfa when it is not seeded 
with a nurse crop? Some favor the 
latter part of April or early May; oth- 
ers June; others the latter part of 
July or early August. Much undoubt- 
edly depends upon the season and the 
soil. Some soils are thickly stocked 
with weed seeds. Spring or early sum- 
mer seeding on such land is almost 
sure to be a failure because the alfalfa 
will be choked out by the weeds. On 
the other hand, August and Septem- 
ber are two of the driest months of 
the crop growing season, and on a 
sandy soil or a poor seed bed, the 
young alfalfa plants are likely to suf- 
fer from drouth. 

Drouth and weeds are two of the 
biggest things we have to fight in se- 
curing a stand of alfalfa. By seeding 
early in the season, trouble from 
drouth is generally prevented, while 
by seeding late in the season, serious 
damage from weeds is usually avoid- 
ed. Sandy soil we would seed éarly; 
weedy soil late. 

One year with another, under aver- 
age corn belt conditions, we would 
aim so far as possible to seed alfalfa 
the first week in August, realizing, of 
course, that there will be a chance of 
failure if the months of August and 
September are very dry. In seasons 
of comparatively cheap alfalfa seed, 
we would be inclined to make -one 
seeding the third or fourth week of 
July, and then if this seeding failed 
on account of weed growth, extreme 
drouth, or washing rains before the 
middle of August, we would make an- 
other seeding the second or third week 
of August. The greatest expense is 
in preparing the ground and in losing 
the use of it. The cost of seed this 
year should not go much if any over 
$2 per acre. To avoid the necessity 

















ot working up the ground another year 
it would be worth while to make an. 
other seeding, even though $2 worth 
of seed is lost. 

Our correspondent wishes to know 
whether to seed alfalfa now or wait 
till August. It is our opinion that 
nothing particular is to be gained by 
seeding late in June or early in July 
At this season of the year, heavy 
washing rains are quite common, ang 
moreover, on weedy soils the weeds 
are likely to be troublesome. Ag g 
general rule the last half of July anq 
the first half of August is the most 
favorable period to seed alfalfa in the 
corn belt under average conditions. 
We ourselves intend to seed thirty 
acres this year the latter part of July. 

It must be remembered that circum. 
stances alter cases and that condi- 
tions ‘are to be found which justify 
seeding at any time from the middle 
of April till the middle of August. Our 
readers must remember that spring 
seeded alfalfa, even when it succeeds, 
is very little ahead of that seeded in 
August. 


Yellow Flowering Rape 


We understand that there is some 
trouble this year with early seeded 


rape sending up flower stalks. We 
have seen one field seeded the middle 


of April which in June bore yellow 
blossoms. Of course this is a bad 


thing, for after the plant goes to seed 
it dies. In the northern part of the 
corn belt, rape has quite universally 
proved itself to be our most valuable 
annual hog forage crop. If it very 
often has the habit of producing flow- 
ers when seeded early, we _ should 
know about it. Will any of our read- 
ers who have had experience with 
flowering rape tell us about it? We 
would especially like to know where 
they got the seed and what time of 
year they seeded it. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 











MOVING EAGLE FALLS. CATCH IN ST. MARY’S LAKE. TRICK FALLS AND TWO MEDICINE RIVER 


SCENES IN GLACIER PARK, THE NEW NATIONAL PLAY GROUND—A few years ago Congress appropriated money to preserve as & national park a large tract of country in the most rugged ; 
‘ of the Rocky Mountains, in northern Montana, and gave it the name of Glacicr Var’, because of the many glaciers found in this section. Itis a vast wilderness of towering peaks, rushing streams 
lacid lakes set like jewels in their mountain surroundings. The scenery of Glacicr rt ark is said to surpass in natural beauty and grandeur anything i in the Alps of Switzerland. Until very recently 
r gion has been practically inaccessible except to well equipped partios, but goyernment roads and private hotels, and camps with guides and camping outhis. have rendered a trip through Glacier I’ 
s easy and enjoyable as those in our other national park, the Yellow stone Park of Wyoming. (These photos copyrighted by Kiser Photo Co., for G. N. Ry. Co.) 











GOING-TO-THE-SUN CAMP ON ST. MARY LAKE—This beautiful lake lies in the heart of the ICEBURG LAKE AND SURROUNDING MOUNTAINS—In this lake may be found floating 
most rugged part of the Rocky Mountains, with lofty peaks rising on every side. A motor boat ice every day inthe summer. The large glaciers slide slowly and ceaseles-ly down the mountain 
carTies passengers and supplies and adds the single touch of Civilization to this scene of grandeur. sides and great pieces break off and float away into the lake. 

\ 








MANY GLACIERS CAMP ON LAKE McDERMOTT—There are & number of camps throughout TWO-MEDICINE LAKE AND MT. ROCKWELL—Across this peaceful mountain lake can be 
u —_ where the tourist can find both accommodatious and rest amid the mountain scenery seen as far as the eye can reach the mighty peaks of the Rockies, rising in solemn snow-capped 
ol American Alps. These cottages are built on the same plan as the famous Swiss chalets and majesty above the clouds. Mt. Rockwell looms up in the foreground, its sides veiled in rolling 
are the best all- round style for mountain summer homes. clouds and shutting out the sunlight that plays upon its topmost peak. 
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A perfect seed bed is es important as to sow or 
plant. The Western Pulverizer, Packer and Mulcher 
makes a perfect seed bed and leaves a loose muich 
on top to retain the moisture in one operation. 
It will double profits on crops, Made in 8 sizes. land 
Ssections. Sold direct to you on one year’s trial. 
Prices, $22.00 and up. 





_ THESE WHEELS SRE THE 
=~ SECRET OF OUR 
—- SUCCESS. 


owner to have our 

illustrated circular. It 

describes the machine, 

its principle and advantages 

overall others. It gives testi 

monials from many farmers prov- 

ing what it will do on wheat, alfalfa and otber crops. 
It contains valuable information on how to prepare 
the soil for better results. Send for this circular to- 
de”, whether you want to buy or not. 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO. 
Hastings, Nebr. 











> 
Weigh Your Own Produce 
and know positively that you are getting a 
“square deal.” 
Mistakes may cost you thousands of dollars. 
You have absolute protection with a 


McDONALD PITLESS SCALE. 


It is the most substantially built, the strong- 
est, heaviest, most accurate wagon and stock 
scale you can buy at any price. Requires no pit. 
Can be erected by anybody. Channnel ‘steel 
frame will last a lifetime—Protected bearings 
—Cannot freeze. Used for 
weighing U.S. Mails. Un- 3 
equalled accuracy. 

Write for FREE BOOKLET. 
Flying Dutchman Dealers 
sell them. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept. MOLINE, ILL. 




















and FOUNDATIONS Use 


ROSS :i%. SOCKETS 


The “100-Year” Post Support 


Simply tap sockets down into soft cement. 
No sills to rot. No toe-nailing to rust. Fits 
any upright. For Cribs, Granaries, _—, 
Sheds, Garages, ete. Write today for FRE! 
Booklet. Learn how to make upright sup- 
ports everlasting. Get book—“how to Build 


Cement Floors and Foundations.’ 


G6. M. ROSS & CO. 
Strect 











EVERY INCH A CAR 


KISSELKAR 


Write for Illustrated Portfolio 


KISSEL MOTOR CAR CO., 304 Kissel Ave. 
Hartford, Wis. 











Maxwell 25" $750) 


Write for interesting illustrated 
descriptive catalogue. 


Maxwell Motor Company, Inc., 
Detroit, Michigan 
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AJAX-GRIEB RUBBER COMPANY 
1796 Broadway, New York 











For Extreme Comfort 


Tender, sensitive, aching feet 
get lasting relief by wearing 


Mayer Martha Washington 


Comfort Shoes 











| Sleep Outdoors in the Summer 


(Continued from third page.) 
be laid out of any plain boards, and 
with an old rug or two it makes your 


| summer bedroom very pleasant, re- 
| gardless of weather conditions out- 





side. Tents should be screened with 
mosquito netting, so they can be left 
open for ventilation. A closed tent is 
very little better than a closed room 
in this respect. 

The matter of beds is one that keeps 
many a housewife from adopting the 
plan of sleeping outdoors. A few dol- 
lars will provide comfortable summer 
beds and save the trouble of moving 
out the regular equipment. From any 
tent company a folding canvas cot can 
be purchased for from $1.50 up. The 
writer has used one costing $1.50 for 
several seasons. A couple of quilts 
makes a very comfortable summer bed 
—cool and restful. During the day- 
time the bedding can be rolled up and 
the cot folded up and set in one cor- 
ner. It takes no more room than two 
poles as big around as a man’s wrist 
and seven’ and one-half feet’ long. 
There are also folding wire cots that 
can be purchased for from $2 up. The 
sanitary folding cot is also convenient, 


| and retails at about $5, with $3 more 


for a mattress. This last makes as 
comfortable a bed as can be obtained, 
and has the advantage that the sides, 
mattress and all, can be folded down 
during the day, and it takes up no 
more room than an ordinary lounge or 
couch. This is especially desirable 
where a_ side porch is used, and 
economy of room during the day is 
necessary. 

There are now on the market sev- 
eral types of canvas houses with col- 


| lapsible frames, so they can be erect- 





ed and taken down with little more 
trouble than a tent. They are covered 
with waterproof canvas and have can- 
vas sides which work on rollers, like 
the shades on a window. These can- 
vas shades can be pulled down in bad 
weather and make the house weather- 
proof; or they can be pulled down on 
one side if the wind is objectionable, 
and the rest of the house left open. 
she tent house, of course, is more 
convenient than a tent, but the cost 
is considerably more, the price run- 
ning around $25 and up. 

It is remarkable how the habit of 
sleeping outdoors spreads from family 
to family in a neighborhood. Each 
convert, on becoming acquainted with 
the joys of outdoor sleeping, is so en- 
thusiastic that he usually enthuses 
some of his friends. Several years ago 
there moved into a neighborhood we 
know of a man who had once worked 
for several years in a railroad survey- 
ing crew. During these years his work 
took him from the mountains of north- 
ern Montana to the hot deserts of 
Arizona, and the surveying party lived 
in tents all of that time, spending one 
or more winters up in the mountains, 
where sleeping bags with as many as 
eight or ten pairs of blankets were 
needed. This ex-surveyor, early in the 
spring, would get out his sleeping bag 
and begin sleeping on the porch as 
soon as the backbone of winter was 
broken. A little later his family would 
join him, and they slept out the en- 
tire summer. One neighbor after an- 
other came to realize the benefits of 
sleeping outdoors, and within two 
summers every house on both sides of 
the block was equipped with some sort 
of a sleeping porch, either permanent 
or makeshift, and every person on the 
street was enthusiastically converted 
to the practice. Those who did not 
have permanent sleeping porches, and 
were compelled to move in during 
stormy nights, anxiously awaited the 
clearing of the skies so they could get 
back in the open air again. 

It is only necessary that one come 
to realize the splendid benefits derived 
from this cheapest of all medicines to 
make him a member of the “outdoors 
sleepers’ union.” Let’s have a sleep- 
ing porch or a summer bedroom of 
some sort on every farm in the corn 
belt. It is just as necessary to good 
health and long life as good water and 
good food. 





Postmaster General Burleson has issued 
an order permitting the shipment of 
crates of eggs, poultry, butter, vegetables 
and fruit by parcel post. The innovation, 
which will be tried out at Washington, 
Boston, St. Louis, San Francisco, Atina- 
ta, Baltimore, Detroit, and half a dozen 
other postoffices, will soon be extended 
to all parts of the country. 
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The Waterloo Boy One-Man Tractor puts the work of 
three men and six horses in the hands of one 
\\ man. Will operate successfully on kerosene, 
\ Deeper plowing, more perfect seeding 
*) : -4 ° ’ 

quicker, easier and better work in barn 
and field, with bigger profits, are the sure 
» results wherever Waterloo Boy machines are used, 
“1 Our Strong,5-Year Quality-Guarantee 
= Goes With Each Waterloo Boy 
Machine and Covers Every Part of it. 
Write us in which machine you are interested. Let us 
show you why it will be to your advantage to buy a Water. 
loo Boy in preference to any other, or see the Waterloo 
Boy line at your dealer’s. 
illastrated Catalog Free 
Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co. 


136 W. Third Ave. Waterloo, lowa 
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the reach of 















The Waterloo 
Boy Cream | leo Boy Kero- 
Separator stands | sene-Gasoline 
any competitive | Engine is the © 
test— for close | champion cheap-fuel 
skimming, light | engine. Use any fuel 
running, easy | you like—change from 
cleaning, simple | gasoline to kerosene 
and strong con- | without change of ade 
© struction. justment. Save 50% of fuel cost. 
sine = = 
























STAT 


Cream Separators 


LEAD 
Under Any Conditions ( 


For the reason that: 


There is as much difference in 
efficiency between U.S. Skimming 
Sections and all other skimming 
devices as between the Twentieth 
Century Limited (20 hours between 
Chicago and New York), and the 
average passenger train (25 hours). 


Milk cannot touch the iron bowl 
chamber of the U. S. for the liner 


prevents. 


The U. S. Separator separates 
thick cream when desired, and at 
the same time skims clean. Thi: 
is a hard test, and under it all other 
separators skim poorly,and some clog. 
The advantages of thick cream are 
many. 


The U. S. Bowl is a marvel of pere 
fection because of its ability in the 
average dairy to save in closer skim- 
ming from $50.00 to $100.00 each 
year (i5c to 30c each day) over all 
other separators,and because it can 
be cleaned in about one-half the time 
of other separators, and easily kept 
perfectly sanitary always. 


The U. S. Separator is the only 
Separator having the non-rusting 
Nickel Silver Metal which is non- 
adhesive like glass or ivory, easier 
than other devices to clean by ordi- 
nary methods and immensely easier 
by the Mechanical Washer. 


The 1914 Sanitary Liner for bowl 
chamber supplies the most sanitary 
ees. Iron is quick to rust This 
when milk touches it. This is why cannot be successfully denied for the 
other separators become insanitary. proofs are on record. 

SEND FOR OUR NEW 1914 CATALOG 


__ THE VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY 
Soe Eee City BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


There are many cream separator: 
outside the class of so-called “‘cheap 
separators” which in reality, like poor 
cows, are “star boarders” because 
they have not the ability as has the 
U.S. to meet perfectly the variations 
found in every day conditions in the 
average dairy. 


The U. S. C is i 
" "7" ena in 


It holds the World’s Record 
in the longest 


Portland, Ore, 
Los Angeles 
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BUY A STACK COVER THIS YEAR 


Don’t take chances in putting up your hay crop. <A stack cover 
protects the stack at night from rain and heavy dews. It means time 
as well as hay saved, and in a rainy season it will save its cost many 
times over. Our covers are made of best quality canvass, and wi!) 


in 








reasonable care will last many years. Hay is bound to be high 
price and you can’t afford to be without stack cover pro- 
teetion. Write us today for sample of material and price on a0y 
size cover desired. Address 











DES MOINES TENT & AWNING CO., $28 Walnat Street, Des Moines, lows 
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“Subjects for Discussion at 
Farmers’ Clubs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“\ill you please give a list of sub- 
jects upon which the ladies of a farm- 
ers’ club may debate? We would cer- 
tainly appreciate any suggestions you 
might give. How would a question 
pox do? We would have all questions 
pearing upon the subject under dis- 
cussion. For instance, if the men were 
discussing the farm, and the ladies the 
nome, then all the questions would 
have to bear upon these two subjects. 
Do you know of any books that would 
interest farmers or their wives, that 
could be used for study? Our farm- 
ers’ club was organized January Ist, 
with fifteen families. We have fifty 
members. All the children of school 
age are permitted to vote.” 

The first thing for these ladies and 
their husbands to do is to get their 
names placed upon the mailing lists 
of the corn belt experiment stations, 
and the United States Department of 
Agriculture, at Washington, D. C. The 
addresses of the corn belt stations are 
as follows: Iowa station, Ames; IIli- 
nois station, Urbana; Wisconsin sta- 
tion, Madison; Indiana station, Lafay- 
ette; Missouri station, Columbia; Kan- 
sas station, Manhattan; Nebraska sta- 
tion, Lincoln, and Minnesota station, 
st. Anthony Park, St. Paul. In writ- 
ing the stations, simply address the 
director and state that you desire to 
have your name placed upon the mail- 
ing list to receive all publications as 
soon as they come out. It is worth 
while for the women to write especial- 
ly to the extension departments of 
these stations, asking for bulletins 
dealing with domestic economy. 

The agricultural extension depart- 
ment of the Iowa station has issued 
a pamphlet entitled “Study Program 
on Home, School and Community Life 
for Women,” which should be of value 
to the farmers’ club of which our cor- 
respondent is a member. Suggested 
in this pamphlet are the following 
subjects for discussion: Home sani- 
tation; personal hygiene; care of lit- 
tle children; modern conveniences; 
beautifying the school grounds; rural 
amusements; revival of old time lyce- 
ums and spelling schools; good books 
for the neighborhood; artistic and 
convenient arrangement of the house 
and other buildings; fireless cookers 
and vacuum cleaners; care of wounds, 
burns, fractures and sprains. 

Information on these various sub- 
jects is contained in the free travel- 
ing library of the Iowa Library Com- 
mission, which may be borrowed free 
upon application to the commission at 
the state historical building, at Des 
Moines. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York, has prepared a fine reading 
course for farmers’ wives. The bulle- 
tins issued deal with such practical 
subjects as saving strength in doing 
housework, and the choice and care of 
kitchen utensils. 

There is no end to interesting bul- 
letins and books which may be se- 
cured on different subjects. On ac- 
count of lack of space, we do not care 
to publish such a list, but if any of 
our readers wish bulletins on any par- 
ticular subject, we will be only too 
glad to offer suggestions. 

Subjects of interest both to farm- 
ers and their wives concern such gen- 
eral problems as the rural school, the 
country church, and home _ conven- 
lences. Books on these subjects that 
may be ordered through Wallaces’ 
Farmer are: Neighborhood Enter- 
tainment, The Country Church and the 
Rural Problem, Home Waterworks, 
From Kitchen to Garret, and Human 


Food. Some of these books may be 
Secured free from the Iowa traveling 
library. 


The program committee of a farm- 
ers club, if they put some really con- 
Scientious thought on the problem, 
Will have no difficulty in determining 
live subjects for discussion. Person- 
ally, we do not think much of topics 
for discussion which are outlined by 
Some central authority and followed 
by 2 local club. It is much better for 
the local club to make out a program 
Which applies directly to home condi- 
Uons. In the membership of the aver- 
age farmers’ club there are persons 
who can entertain with recitations or 
Music. Such persons should be given 
an opportunity to exercise their tal- 
ents before home folks. Discussions 
should be timely. During June, it 
Would be worth while for the women 





to get up a program on the canning 
of fruit, or the preparing of meals for 
threshers. It would be worth while 
at this season of the year, to discuss 
the various methods of corn cul- 
tivation; sowing rape in corn at the 
last cultivation, etc. In every com- 
munity there are problems which are 
peculiarly alive. Generally there are 
only a few in the home community 
who have the ability to see the live 
problems. The people who have this 
ability should be put on the program 
committee. 


Wallaces’ Farmer is always glad to 
give suggestions as to where infor- 
mation may be found. We can, of 
course, outline programs, but we be- 
lieve that this had best be left in the 
hands of the local program commit- 
tee. Do not hesitate to write us if 
we can be of definite assistance in 
any way; but remember that you must 
do most of the work yourself if you 
are to get the most good out of it. 





Bracted Plantain 


A southern Iowa _ correspondent 
sends us a sample of bracted plantain 
and writes: 


“T am sending you a kind of weed 





which I find in my alfalfa. Can you 
tell me what it is and how to get rid 
of it?” 

Bracted plaintain is a close relative 
of the ordinary plantain and lance- 
leafed plantain or buckhorn. The 
leaves of bracted plantain are, how- 
ever, very narrow, being almost like 
grass, and the flower heads have 
bracts on them which give them a 
much fuller appearance than the flow- 
er heads of ordinary plantain and of 
lance leafed plantain. The leaves and 
stems are covered with down. Bract- 
ed plantain is an annual which 
spreads only by seed. It is a rather 
bad weed in meadows and pastures, 
but is not nearly so bad as common 
plantain or buckhorn. It should not 
cause serious trouble in an alfalfa 
field. After two or three years, the 
frequent cutting should get the best 
of it. 





Alkali 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have about ten acres of alkali 
ground which I ‘planted in corn, but 
this corn is hardly worth cultivating. 
Would you advise sowing it in wheat 
this fall. Is there any way of getting 
rid of the alkali? Must one be con- 





tinually fighting it? This ground has 
been wet until two years ago, when 
we thoroughly tiled it. Any sugges- 
tions you can give will be appreci- 
ated.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
seed this land to winter rye, to plow 
under next April. If he has plenty, of 
manure, it would be well to spread 
about six tons of it per acre on top of 
the rye before plowing under. We 
would suggest rather deep plowing. 

The treatment suggested in the fore- 
going will help some, but not all cases 
of alkali. The theory is that large 
quantities of organic matter plowed 
under will result in less water being 
evaporated from the surface, and con- 
sequently in less alkali being left in 
the surface soil. The manure plowed 
under also furnishes plenty of plant 
food in the surface soil, and the corn 
roots do not have to go down into the 
subsoil where the alkali is often con- 
centrated. The plowing under of or- 
ganic matter combined with tile drain- 
age will in time get the best of most 
kinds of alkali in the corn belt. 





One of the best things a farmer can 
do to keep his machinery in good 
working condition is to keep it well 
oiled. 








hese Costly Tires 


Now Undersell Nearly Every Make 


The tables are turned. Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tires—once the costly tires—now sell 
There are 16 makes 
sold at higher prices—up to one-half higher. 

Now these tires which rule Tiredom—the 
leading tires of the world—save you on first 
cost as well as on last cost. It is more im- 
portant than ever to get them. 


Reasons for Cost 


No-Rim-Cut tires for a long time cost one- 
fifth more than other standard tires. Thatwas 
due to four great features—costly features 


below most others. 


—found in no other tire. 


They ended rim-cutting by a method 





are just these: 


25 per cent. 


we control. It has saved tire users millions, 


They saved blow-outs—all the blow- 
outs due to wrinkled fabric. They did this 
through our“On-Air” cure—an extra process 
which costs us $1,500 per day. 

They reduced loose tread danger by 
60 per cent through a patent method. 

Our All-Weather tread gave to users 
a tough, double-thick anti-skid. A flat 


tread, as smooth as a 


Reasons for Price 


The reasons for present Goodyear prices 


New factories, new equipment, new ma- 
chinery, new eficiency. A multiplied output, 
now the largest in the world. 
overhead cost 24 per cent and labor cost 


A modest profit. 
averaged only 6% per cent. 


No-Rim-Cut tires at present prices are 
even better than they were at high prices. 
They excel other tires just as far, and in 
just as many ways. 


It has cut 


Last year our profit 





Up to now men bought these tires because 
of their hidden economies. 
millions of them because of their known 
mileage records. 

Now you have in addition this visible 
economy—this saving which comes at the 
start. You have a price from $5 to $15 lower 


They bought 


than many other tires. 





plain tread, but grasp- 
ing wet roads with 
deep, sharp, resistless 
grips. 

No other tire at any 
price has ever offered 
these four features. 





" AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 


Any dealer will 
supply you Good- 
year tires at Good- 
year prices. If he 
is out, he wil! get 
them from our 
nearest branch. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Toronto, Canada 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


Londorw England 


DEALERS EVERY WHERE Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 





Mexico City, Mexico 





(1631) 
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Corn Prices in Argentina and 
the United States 


At the present time corn is being 
sold on the Chicago market for July 
delivery at about 70 cents a bushel, 
while the corresponding price in 
Buenos Aires is 58 cents a bushel. As 
we understand it, the ocean freight 
from Buenos Aires to New York is 
not much more than 5 cents a bushel. 
Granted that the quality of Argentine 
corn is equal to that of the American 
corn, it would seem that the farmers 
of Argentina would have a great out- 
let for corn in the United States this 
year. It happens, however, that Eu- 
ropean prices are about 74 cents per 
bushel, while the freight rate from 
Buenos Aires to European ports is not 
much if any more than to American 
ports. As long as European prices 
continue higher than our own, we can 
expect the bulk of the Argentine corn 
to go there. It is variously estimated 
that Argentina this year has from 
100,000,000 to 200,000,000 bushels of 
corn to export. It is impossible to 
foretell as to how much of this corn 
will come to the United States. If as 
much as 100,000,000 bushels comes, 
our corn prices may be affected 3 or 
4 cents a bushel. It is’ not likely, how- 
ever, that any large proportion of this 
Argentine crop will come to the Uni- 
ted States. It is commonly reported 
that the Argentine grain dealers are 
not catering to United States trade. 

During the period extending from 
July, 1913, to June 13, 1914, Argentina 
exported to the United States just a 
little over 10,000,000 bushels of corn, 
which is about one-thirtieth of the 
amount produced by Iowa in a good 
year. During the same period, the to- 
tal exports of the Argentine corn to 
countries other than the United States 
amounted to 145,000,000 bushels. Dur- 
ing the last eleven and a half 
months, the United States, in spite of 
her short home corn crop and no tar- 
iff, has been getting less than one-fif- 
teenth of the total export corn of the 
Argentine. Evidently the Argentine 
exporters do not find the American 


market so attractive as the European 
' 


market. 








Thus far Argentine corn has probab- 


ly had only a psychological effect on 
our corn market. The amount of Ar- 
gentine corn imported into the United 
States during the past year has been 
so small that there is not much likeli- 
hood of the price having been affect- 


ed more than a cent a bushel. 





. 
Morning-Glory 

An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of wild morning-glory or field 
bindweed, and writes: 

“I am sending you some vines that 
grow on the place, and | wouid like to 
have you tell me what they are. Only 
about a section of land is bothered 
by this pest. It seems that there is 
no way to kill out the vines. I think 
they started from seed that was in the 
Zrass seed. They begin to bloom about 
the last week in May, and I guess 
they bloom all summer.” 

The wild morning-glory is one of 
the worst of our weeds, ranking al- 


most with quack grass, Canada thistle | 


and horse nettle in difficulty of eradi- 
cation. On account of its viney habit, 
it is even worse in some fields than 
these other pests. Many ways of erad- 
icating morning-glory have been de- 
vised, but none of them are worth 
much unless followed persistently 
year after year. 

The pest seems to cause the most 
trouble in cultivated fields, especially 
in fields devoted to such low growing 
crops as potatoes, strawberries, or 
garden truck. Corn’ generally out- 
grows the morning-glories, but by dry- 
ing up the soil the pest causes a prob- 
able reduction in yield of several 
bushels on each acre of corn land 
which it infests. To kill out morning- 
glories in a cultivated field is very 
hard. The ordinary shovel cultivator 
will not do at all. A surface culti- 
vator or a shovel cultivator equipped 
with nine-inch sweeps must be used. 
Hand hoeing must be given if the 
pest is to be given any severe set- 
back, and the hoeing must be done 
once a week. It is an old fashioned 
idea that an especially effective time 
to hoe morning-glories is immediately 
after a rain. Many folks think also 
that in late July and early August, 
the morning-glory is weaker than at 
any other season of the year. To get 
rid of morning-glories in a cultivated 





field really takes more hard work 
than the average man is prepared to 
give. 

Several years ago one of our Iili- 
nois readers said he had completely 
killed off morning-glories in two years 
by seeding the infested field to clover 
and timothy and pasturing with sheep. 
An lowa reader a year or two ago 
wrote us that he turned in hogs on 
his field at the time of plowing. The 
hogs ate the underground root-stocks 
of the morning-glories, and he was not 
troubled with them any more. 

Putting morning-glory land down to 
alfalfa often gets the best of the pest. 
Once started, alfalfa is a faster grow- 
ing plant than the morning-glory. The 
smothering effect of the alfalfa, com- 
bined with frequent cutting, greatly 
checks the morning-glories, and in 
some cases has completely eradicated 
them. 

It is a good plan to sow morning- 
glory land so far as possible to rank, 
quick growing crops. Sorghum, mil- 
et and rape are each good, when seed- 
ed thickly. 

In fighting any weed like the morn- 
ing-glory, it is important to remember 
that the leaves are the lungs of the 
plant, and that the way to kill the 
plant is to take away the lungs. This 
may be done by smothering or by cut- 
ting off at the surface of the ground. 
The important thing is to keep much 
leaf growth from showing above the 
surface of the ground for a period of 
several months. 


1914 Live Stock Prices 


These have been 650,000 less hogs 
and 200,000 less cattle marketed at 
western markets this year than last 
year. With such a scarcity a natural 
conclusion would be that the price this 
year would be much higher than a year 
ago. In point of fact, cattle are slight- 
ly higher than a year ago, but hogs 
are averaging fully 50 cents a hundred 
weaker. The market has been some- 
what of a disappointment. The indi- 
cations are that if cholera had not so 
thoroughly cleaned up the corn belt, 
prices this year would have reached 
the same low level as prevailed in 
1908 and 1911. 

The eastern business men claim the 
low price of hogs is due to the low 
purchasing power of the laboring 





classes, and this in turn is caused by | 


business depression resulting from 
congressional meddling. 

The hog crop this year is reported 
to be unusually large. Some cholera 
has already been reported, but the 
prospects are that the cholera scare 
has quite thoroughly aroused the farm- 
ers of the corn belt, and such precau- 
tions this year will be taken that there 
will be no such losses as a year ago. 
If the corn crop this year is good, it 
would seem reasonable to expect rath- 
er low hog prices the coming winter. 

The cattle situation changes much 
more slowly than the hog situation. 
Argentine competition has had a slight 
effect on prices, but the indications 
are that prices should hold fairly good, 
for there is an undeniable shortage 
not only in this country, but through- 
out the world. 


A Real Profitable Sow 


The optimstic “back to the land” 
talk in the daily press has grown a 
crop of easy marks for a bunch of ras- 
cals who are always ready to harvest 
such a crop. The following is from 
one of the “come-on” circulars issued 
by a Chicago get-rich-quick artist who 
has been selling stock in a “farm and 
live stock company”: 

“Let me tell you about a real in- 
vestment with real merit. Eight per 
cent per annum assured from the 
start; thirty per cent per annum esti- 
mated minimum profits; sixty percent 
per annum in a fair average year; 
eighty to one hundred per cent in 
good years. Because the income pro- 
ducer is multiplying at the rate of 
1,000 per cent per annum. Capital al- 
ways invested in the highest class of 
staple assets—land, live stock, alfalfa, 
grain—assets constantly increasing— 
they grow while you sleep. 

“No watered stock. At the end of 
five years you would have marketed 
(from one sow) 1,158 males weighing 
300 pounds each, or 347,000 pounds, 
at 7% cents, equals $26,055. And you 
would Have on hand 1,524 males, eight 
months old, worth $14 each, or 
$21,336; 3.477 male pigs, two months 
old, worth $3 each, or $10,431; 1,159 
breeding sows, worth $30 each, or $34,- 











770; 1,524 females, eight months old, 
worth $14 each, or $21,336; 3,477 fe- 
male pigs, two months old, worth $3 
each, or $10,431; making the astound- 
ing total of $124,359, coming from a 
single sow in five years, under what 


are by no means impossible condi- 
tions.” 
That is surely “some” sow. We 


should like to have about ten like her. 
All our financial trouble would soon 
be over. 





Turnips for Feed 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“What is the feeding value of tur- 
nips for cattle, hogs, etc.? We have 
some good, rich ground around the 
edge of a corn field where we couldn't 
plant out to the edge. Would it pay 
to sow this in turnips for feed?” 

Turnips are nine-tenths water, and 
are reckoned by those with experience 
to be the poorest feed of all the root 
crops. In the ease of milk cows, they 
must be fed with great care. If more 
than twenty pounds are fed daily, the 
milk is likely to be tainted. 

On the average farm there are no 
arrangements for storing the turnips 
during the winter. 

There is so little at stake, however, 
that our correspondent might experi- 
ment with turnips this year. Prob- 
ably it will be best to sow the turnip 
seed broadcast at the rate of four or 
five pounds per acre. This is assum- 
ing that the land is fairly free from 
weeds. Turnips may be seeded any 
time during the last half of June or 
the month of July. 

In cases such as this we would ad- 
vise sowing rape instead of turnips, 
and pasture it in the fall. 





When to Apply Lime 


The best -time to apply lime is 
during the preparation of the seed bed 
for corn. The thorough cultivation 
of this crop mixes the lime with the 
upper soil. By the time clover is 
sown on that soil, the lime has 
changed it from a sour to a sweet con- 
dition. The time for applying lime, 
however, admits of wide variation. 
Usually a busy spring compels the 
farmer to spend his time in getting 
ready for the season’s planting. If 
liming is neglected, it can be done at 
the time of the preparation of the seed 
bed for wheat. Lime should not be 
applied to the surface and immedi- 
ately plowed under, as this tends to 
place it too far from the surface, 
where it is needed. Neither should 
the caustic forms (hydrated lime and 
quicklime) be applied in connection 
with manure and fertilizers. It is 
better to plow the manure under and 
put the lime on top of the soil. In 
case the manure is desired for top- 
dressing, the lime should be worked 
into the soil at least two weeks prior 


We have proven to the farmers of Iowa, Ne- 
braska and surrounding states that we can ship 
lumber direct to them in carload lots at a much 
lower figure than they can buy at home. We 
buy all our matertal in straight carload lots, con- 
sequently secure lower prices than the small 
dealer. Weare satisfied with a smaller margin 
of profit, depending on the volume of our sales 
for our profits. 

Start right and give us an opportunity to figure 
with you on your requirements in lumber, mill- 
work and hardware. 

If convenient, get on the train and come to 
Council Biuffs and inspect our plant and equip- 
ment, as well as our grades. 


C. HAFER LUMBER COMPANY 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 























to application of the manure. Like. 
wise, it is well to apply the lime some. 
time previous to commercial fertj. 
lizers.—M. A. Bachtell, of Ohio Col. 
lege of Agriculture. 
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Hart-Parr 
Oil Tractors 


We will ship you a Hart-Parr Oil Tractor—no 
money down on it—and put it to work on your 
farm. Then you decide whether you can afford 
to be without it. No strings, no “catch” scheme 
to this offer. Tractor must do what we say it 
will or we will take it back and pocket our Joss, 
You’re the judge. Ask for our free tria} 
offer plan. If you are a responsible, “willing 
to be shown” farmer, it wilh pay you to write 
us at once for full information. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
220 Lawler Street, Charles City, iowa 


MITCHELL 


1915 LINE READY 
JULY 15 


AMitthell Letts Mblotot Ea: 


Racine, Wis,U.$.A. 


IS 
TIRES 


Branches in ‘43 Cities 





























0. K. Stock Waterers 


The “All-Year-Round” Sanitary Water- 
ers increase your profits with 20% less 
feed. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send immediately for cata- 
log and prices. Freight prepaid. 

THE PHILLIP BERNARD CO., Sioux City, lowa 


Always Shoot 


WINCHESTER 


Guns and Cartridges 


CALVES 


Raise them without milk. 
Booklet free. 


J. W. Barwell, Waukegan, Ill. 
Get Help From Pump Experts 


Finding out before you buy will save you money 
and trouble after. Our Consultation Department 
is helping hundreds of farmers daily to choose the 
r ght pump for the right need. There are over 30 
types. One is best for your purpose. Find out which 
itis. Write our Mr. Gould, the man who knows all 
about pumps and their uses. Ne eharge for this service. 
THI GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO., 
98 W. Fall St.. Seneca Falls, N. ¥. 
Largest Manufacturers of Pumps for Every Purpose. 


Glean Grain Pays Big 


If your wheat or oats were graded clean before 
sowing, note the difference it has made in the crop 
you harvest. Or, if your neighbor sowed the graded 
grain and you did not, it’s still more important to 
compare crops. By all means plan to buy a ¢ 
reliable grader and cleaner this year. The One 
Minute Grain Grader and Cleaner i: the 
one you want. It handles not only all kinds of grain 
and grass seed, but likewise will grade your com. 
Orderearly. Noinvestment will pay better. Address 
ONE MINUTE MFG. CO., Newton, lowa 









































Two Good Bins 


A galvanized steel wheat bin with special ventilating system so 
that it can be used asa first class corn crib. Practically two bins 
for the cost of one. Proof against fire, mold, rats and burglars. 


Sizes 500 to 2,000 bushels capacity. Madeof heavy gauge galva- 
nized steel sheets interlocking. Frame of 2x2 angle iron uprights 
and heavy bandiron hoops. Movable. Lasts a lifetime. 


Special Pre-Harvest Offer. 


Write for Literature. 


Harvest comes before you know it. Get our proposition now. 


We save you money. Write. 


STEEL ROOFING AND STAMPING WORKS 


510 8S. W. Second St. 


DES MOINES, IOWA Mave =! gee 








Works on hills 
as well as on the level. 





Regular Prices Cut Wide Open 


to introduce Dreadnought High Carbon, All Steel, Spring 
Lift, Self Latching Farm Gates. Gates 4% feet high. heavy 
No. 9 wire filler. Each wire has a tightener bolt, two center 
braces on 14 and 16 foot gates. For immediate orders or 
until the thousand gates are sold, we will sell youl 
at $4.50, 14-ft. gate at $5.00, 16-ft. gate at $5.50, Guaranteed 
the best gate on the market. 


DREADNOUGHT COMPANY, Box 157, Cedar Falls, jowa 


2-ft. cate 
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& Buy A Gas Engine 
Equipped With The 


WEBSTER MAGNETO 


Then you won’t have to crank it and you 
will get more power with less fuel. 

Any Magneto ignition _is far better than 
any battery ignition. Webster Magneto 
Ignition is Best and Simplest of all. We 
can prove a. ; 

The Websteris an Inductor type, Tripolar, 

lating Magneto. This exclusiveconstruction 
minates all batteries; 
coils, switches, brushes 
and moving wires. The 
Webster is driven by push 
rod—no gears or fric- 
tion pulleys. _Does not 
operate duringidlestrokes 
of engine, consequently 

-jmum efficiency is 
ned with minimum 


















wear. 


itis Water, Oil & Weather Proof 


Magneto can be instantly removed from en- 
gine without changing or interfering with the 
timing. The Webster Plug has many superior 
features. Really you, will _make one grand 
mistake if you don’t insist on a Webster 
Magneto on your gas engine. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog. 


The Webster Electric Co. 


Dept. 22 RACINE, Wis. 


SAVE 


15 +307 
ON TIRES — 


Our prices 15% to 30% less than other 
standard makes of Tires. Here are 
a few sizes and prices for com- 




























5x4 18.99 23.10 
Full list sizes and prices in our BIG COST 
CUTTING AUTO ACCESSORY BOOK. Same 
big savings on first grade Inner Tubes. ad, pods 
anteed 3500 miles. Ideal construction. Used on 
thousands of ears. High records on country 
road tests. Recommended and used by Bob 
Burman, Hughfe Hughes and other drivers. 
Ours is one of largest Auto Supply Stores 
in U.S. FREEAUTO ACCESSORY BOOK, 
Brimful of suggestions and savings for 
motorists. Special Ford Department. 
Write now for Book No. IS—13 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO, 
New York Chicago Kansas City 


You Can’t Cut Out 


4 BOG SPAVIN,PUEF or THOROUGHPIN, 
pu 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


will clean them off permanently, 
and you work the horse same time. 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair. $2.00 per bottle, delivered. 
Will tell you more if you write. 
Book 4 K free. ABSORBINE, JR., 
the antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
reduces Varicose Veins, Ruptured 
Muscles or Ligaments. Enlarged Glands, Goitres, 
Wens, Cysts. Allays pain quickly. Price $1.00 and $2.00 
a bottle at druggists or delivered. Manufactured only by 


W. F. YOUNG, P, D. F., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO* Sr” 
for 
MOON BLINDNESS 

(Opthalmia) Cataract and Conjunc- 
tivitis. Shying horses all suffer 
from diseased eyes. 

. Visio” will convince any horse owner that it 
is the best remedy for defects of the eye, irre- 
Spective of thelength of time the animal has been 
afflicted. Nomatter how many doctors have tried and 
failed, use Visio” under our money back guarantee. 

$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 


Wisid REMEDY ASS'N., 2459 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Mili 


BL ACK LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 
by Cutter’s Blackleg Pills. Low- 
eo fresh, reliable; preferred by 


Western stockmen, because they 


protect where other vaccines fail. 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 
10-dose pkge. Blackieg Pills $1.00 
50-dose pkge. Blackleg Pills 4.00 


. Cutter’s Blackieg Pill Injector 1.50 
Discounts: 250 doses, 10 p. ct.; 500 doses, 20 p. ct. 
Use any injector, but Cutter’s simplest and strongest. 
\ ckage dated, unused pills exchangeable for 
ter date on package. Do not use old vaccine (ours 
any other), as it affords less protection than fresh. 
_ Insist on Cutter’s. If unobtainable, order direct. 
Send check or M. O., we pay charges and ship promptly. 
The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, Ill. 
eae 






































; & 
$3 package CURES any case or money refunded; $1 


pockage CURES ordinary cases. Mineral Heave 
—medy Co., 400 4th Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 









Please mention this paper when writing. 





Sorrel 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“The coming pest in this part of the 
United States seems to be the fast in- 
creasing growth of the red sorrel. 
This pest is now taking the pastures 
and meadows. It seems to sour or 
poison the soil against the growth of 
any plant life with which it comes in 
contact. If there is any way short of 
most thorough tillage of the soil to 
rid our farms of this pest, we would 
be pleased to know it.” 


Sorrel has spread amazingly over 
the corn belt during the past five or 
six years. There are two big reasons 
for this. In the first place we have 
been using large quantities of cheap 
European grass and clover seed. This 
imported seed is often bady infested 
with sorrel. Sorrel is a European 
weed, and we probably would never 
have been troubled with it if we had 
always been careful to get clean 
grass seed. 

In the second place, sorrel has been 
increasing because our soils have been 
becoming poorer in limestone.  Sor- 
rel seems to delight in a poor, dry, 
sour soil. The truth of the matter is 
that sorrel will stand these unfavor- 
able soil conditions better than other 
crops, whereas it does not respond to 
favorable conditions as well as other 
crops. The appearance of sorrel is a 
sign that it is time to begin applying 
limestone, growing clover and spread- 
ing manure. 

If we had a meadow or pasture bad- 
ly infested with sorrel, we should be 
inclined to plow it up this fall for corn 
next year. After taking off the corn 
we would spread limestone at the rate 
of a ton or two per acre, and put to 
small grain seeded with grass, being 
sure that the grass seed was perfectly 
clean. If we could get hold of manure 
we would spread ten tons to the acre 
previous to plowing the land for corn. 
While the land was in corn we would, 
of course, give clean cultivation to 
eradicate the sorrel so far as possible. 
If there was still sorrel at the end of 
the first year, we would put the land 
down to corn again before sowing the 
small grain and seeding to grass. 

Lime, manure and ordinarily clean 
cultivation should suffice to get the 
best of sorrel on most soils. On pas- 
tures and meadows, if it is not con- 
vent to plow up, about the only thing 
that can be done for sorrel is to put 
on manure and lime. Early in the 
spring it is well to go on infested 
grass land with the disk drill and put 
in some clover, timothy and blue grass 
on the infested plots. If the spots are 
not so very large, it may pay to go 
over the pasture with a hoe several 
times during the season. 





Sorghum vs. Corn and 
Cowpeas 


A Kentucky correspondent writes: 

“What is the feeding value of sor- 
ghum per acre as compared with corn 
and cowpeas?” 

Under central corn belt conditions, 
we would expect a good acre yield of 
corn to furnish about 210 pounds of 
muscle builder and 3,500 pounds of 
heat and fat formers, as compared 
with about 250 pounds of muscle 
builder and 3,60u pounds of heat and 
fat formers for corn and cowpeas. In 
Kentucky ‘the cowpeas would make a 
relatively better growth than in the 
corn belt proper, and the acre yield of 
corn and cowpeas might contain 
slightly more of the muscle building 
materials and a little less of the heat 
and fat formers. If cowpea seed is 
fairly cheap, and our correspondent 
can get his land geeded before the 
second week in June, it would seem 
advisable to use the corn and cow- 
peas. If, however, he is late in get- 
ting his soil into shape, it might be 
better to use either sorghum or cane. 
In the northern part of the corn belt, 
where the corn growing season is only 
about 130 days in length, we are ad- 
vising the seeding of cowpeas with 
corn only as an experiment. In Ken- 
tucky, however, where the corn grow- 
ing season may be ten to thirty days 
longer, and the rainfall is slightly 
heavier, it should pay to sow the cow- 
peas with the corn. 





35 CENTS TO JANUARY 1, 1915. 
Send 35 cents (stamps or coin) and re- 
ceive Wallaces’ Farmer on trial subscrip- 
tion every week until January 1, 1915. 
Tell your friends. 
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An Eight Years’ Endurance Run 


One hundred and one Cartercars began service eight 
years ago, the first year that they were manufactured. 


Today, after use and abuse fora period of more than 
twice the average life of a gear driven car they are 


all in active use. 
Many of these Cartercars have over 100,000 miles 
to their credit, yet they are still economical cars for 
their owners in the matter of repairs. 

The Cartercars that are being made today 

have many improvements added and are 

much more completely equipped with ac- 
cessories and conveniences than were the 
first ones— 

Yet the same principle, that of the gearless 
transmission, and the careful construction from the 
best materials are back of every Cartercar today 
just the same as in 1905. 

The Cartercar that you buy today is the embodiment 
of long life, ease of control, powerful ability and eco- 
nomical operation. 
If you will take a ride with usin aCartercar you will 
see that we have not exaggerated our claims for it, 
and a few years behind the wheel of one will con- 
vince you that there is no better car manufactured 
at any price. 
Come take a ride today. Just phone the nearest Car- 
tercar dealer and he will call for you. 

Pontiac, 


Cartercar Company Michigan 


Branches at New York, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, Atlanta 


Model 5-A 

This big Cartercar has electric 
starting, lights and horn and 
full equipment of accessories. 














OTASH 


pis Profit in Wheat 


Wheat is profitable if the yield is good. A good 
yield is insured by using the right fertilizer. 


No crop gives better profits for a small fertilizer expen- 
diture provided intelligence is used in buying, and a 
fertilizer is used that is suited to the soil. Almost any 
fertilizer will increase the wheat crop, but why not get the 
one that will give the best profit? This is the kind in which 
the phosphate is balanced with 


POTASH 


Insist on 6 to 8 per cent. of Potash in wheat fertilizer. Some of 
" the best growers use 10 per cent. If you have treuble in getting 
such brands buy Potash and add it yourself. We will sell it to 
you in any amount from 1 bag (200 lbs.) up. Write us for 
prices, naming amount needed, and for free book on ‘‘ Fall 
\, Fertilizers.’’ It will save money for you. 
. GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., NEW YORK — 42 BROADWAY 


Chicago—McCormick Bloek 

New Orleans— Whitney Central Bank Bldg, 

Savannah—Bank & Trust Bldg. 
Atlanta—Empire Bidg. 

San Francisco—25 California 8t. 

























kitchen table. It is ready to supply light and power 
- as soon as the crate is removed. Total capacity 
25-16 candle power lamps. It will furnish power 
for small motors, fans, electric irons, etc. Run your 
engine in the day time, take light from the battery at 
night. Requires less than 15 minutes attention daily. 
Costs less to operate than oil lamps. Absolutely safe. 
Nothing to get out of order. The lowest priced elec- 
tric lighting outfit on the market. 
Send for catalog and name of local agent. 
Agents wanted in open territory. 


The Incandescent Light and Stove Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Jacoh E. Decker & Son’s Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 


Producers of HIGH POTENT SERUM Made in Accordance with Government Intra-Venous Methed 
MASON CITY, IOWA 


When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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3A Folding 
BROWNIE 











THE No. 3a Folding Brownie takes a 
picture just the size of a post card 
(3% x 5% inches). 


Like the other | 


using 


Brownies it loads in daylight, 
Kodak film cartridges of six or ten expos- 
It is fitted with automatic shutter 
for instantaneous or time exposures. 

The developing arid printing can be 
done at home without a dark-room, or if | 
you prefer, films being light and non- 
breakable may be readily mailed to your | 


ures, 


dealer for developing and printing. 


Brownies from $1.00 to $12.00. 


Plustrated catalogue of Kodak and Brownie 


Cameras free at the dealers, or by mati, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
393 State Street, Rocnester, N. Y. 

























URNITURE 


Book of Over 
1000 Bargains 
Sent FREE 


This BOOK OF A THOUSAND 
FURNITURE BARGAINS for 
economical home furnishing and 
comfort. Latest styles. Finest 

materials and workmanship. 
From best makers. Handsome 
Mission Carved, and U pholstered 
Furniture. Long experience. 
Immense business selling to mil- 

lions. Money-back guarantee. 
Quick service. See all 1000 
Furniture Bargains in our FUR- 
NITURE BOOK sent FREE. 
Write now for Book No. GS—7:;. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY 
INew York Chicago Kansas City 





(CREE to Home Lovers 


] Good ideas for decorating walls 
wand ceilings are giv« ninour book 
“Mellotone.” Tells all about the econ- 
omy and durability of Mellotone, ‘soft 
ax-the rainbow tints”—tells about the 
many pleasing effects made possible by 
this highly artistic, beat itiful, and dur- 
able finish. Write today 
‘The Lowe Bros. Co. , 512 K. 3rd St., Dayton, 0. 
“=e. 




















Famous Book Free 


e secrets of all cleaning. Find out how to dry 

clean a id how to make the most delicate fabrics like 

e fhe book now given away to you ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
‘The New Model AWCO Washer 


I e complete aundry in a four foot square—now 


‘ pped with the Klatceh-Katch and the three posi 

tion wringer. Write today. Your name and ad- 
cress on a letter or post card is enough. Remember 
the book ts free—no obligations. 


THE AMERICAN WASHER CO., 
Dept 446X, 118 Sidney St., St. Louis, Mo. 


will buy you the best alarm 
a clock that bas ever been man- 


factured. (Our famous 


BiG BEN 











A reliable keeper. a clock you can depend upon 
and which as \sk your jewe oT. If he doesn’t 
keep Big Ben send us money order for 22.50 and we 
will see t pplied. Address 





w ESTE RN Pe ‘LOCK © OMPANY 
Dept. W. La Salle. Illinois 


—-Enterprise -— 


Meat and Food Chopper 





Will save you money and help bg serve better 
and tastier food it chups me fish, vegetables 
et Doesn't mash—it chops. Lasts for years. 


Made in many sizes from $1.75 up. Insist on your 
ler showing you the Enterprise. Send 4c for 
» illustrated book, giving 200 receipts. 
ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA. 











pailadeiphia, Pa. 








When w riting advertisers please men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 














Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Waliace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
ies and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 


A Sane Fourth 


It is a good deal easier to give the 
children money to buy fireworks for 
the Fourth than it is to take time to 
plan a sane Fourth which will satisfy 
young and old. Going into the Fourth 


























with every house supplied with fire- 
works is like going into a battle— 


someone is sure to be wounded. Will 


the victim belong to you? 


The children demand noise, of 
course. Invite the neighbors’ children 
in, and let the noise come from paper 
bags. Get a hundred or five hundred 


of different sizes, and have contests. 
Have a prize for the boy or girl who 
can burst five or ten bags without a 
fizzle in the shortest time. Have an- 
other for blowing up and bursting the 
most bags in the shortest time; anoth- 
er for the biggest noise. Have the 
bags a distance off; let each contest- 
ant make a run for the bag, return, 
and blow it up in the shortest time. 
Other stunts will occur to anyone who 
is really interested. 

The Fourth of July can not be prop- 
erly celebrated alone; it calls for 
company, for picnic dinners, for games 
and contests. It is a time when fath- 
ers should demonstrate to their sons 
that they can beat them pitching 
horseshoes, and hold their own wrest- 
ling; a day when mothers should be 
able to boast of the cakes and pies 
baked by their daughters, and the 
small boy should have the privilege of 
cleaning the ice cream dasher. 

Fireworks are not essential to a 
properly celebrated Fourth; but a good 
time on the Fourth is the right of ev- 
ery child. 


Whom Would You Like to Be? 


To Hearts and 

At a recent 
college-bred 
ducing some blank cards and pencils, 
told the guests that she was not insti- 


Hiomes: 
atternoon 
the 


gathering of 


women, hostess, pro- 


tuting a contest of brains, which is 
often embarrassing, but rather one of 
opinions. She asked the guests to 
write whom they would desire to be 
if they were to be born over again, 


themselves, and to 
give their reasons. No names were to 
be signed to the replies, and ten min- 
utes was the time allowed. 

When the wishes were read, they 
were greeted with much merriment 
and surprise, for the ladies had be- 
lieved they were well acquainted with 
each other, but they could not cor- 
rectly locate a single one of the an- 
swers—so little do we reveal of our 
real selves in every-day social life. 

In the replies Jane Addams received 
two votes of envy, Queen Victoria two 
and Queen Elizabeth two. In general 
the replies indicated a desire for use- 
fulness and power and charm. These 
are examples of the answers which 
show something of the heart’s desire 
of educated women today. 

1. “I would wish to be Patti or 
Bernhardt, “because of the influence 
they have had in art and the joy they 
must have felt in being able to ex- 
press so perfectly their aspirations.” 

2. “I would desire to be Jane Ad- 
dams, of Hull House and the world, 
for her ability and love of humanity, 
and humanity’s love for her. She says 
that the greatest compliment she ever 
received was from an old Irish wash- 
woman who said of her, ‘Sure and 
she’ll have great respects at her 
buryin’.’” 

8. “I would like to be Mrs 
Cleveland, who has had and still is 
having a very interesting career. I 
should like to have been raised in the 
lap of luxury, to have been the first 
lady in the land, and loved by a na- 
tion, and then finally to have married 
a college professor.” 

4. “I wish I might have been Ger- 
aldine Farrar, with the equipment of 
her exquisite voice, so as to be able to 
lift into the realm of inspiration many, 
many people.” 

5. “I would like to have been Mary 
Baker Eddy, because by her interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures, she has 
brought peace and happiness to many 


and could not be 


Grever 

















firecrackers are 
Fourth of July picnic table, 

should not be used for service. 
comes off if the napkin is damy« 
leaves an ugly stain on white 
which it is 


people who otherwise had not found very attractiy 
their soul’s rest.” 

6. “If I could be born again and 
could not be myself—or even if I could 


—I should like to be the most beau- | 





tiful woman in the world—Eve, Cleo | Giijdren also fold the napkins 
patra, Mary Queen of Scots, Alice | moist hands, and may get som 
Roosevelt, or whoever she may have | poisonous color in their mouth 
been—for the possession of beauty white napkins are cheaper and 
would be a totally new experience for } itary. 

me. Beauty may be only ‘skin deep,’ | = a = 
but none of us would look very well Sunshine on mirrors- will ir 
skinned. It has been my experience | !Uster: therefore do not hang 


window. 


door or 


that a little beauty goes much farther 
than wit or wisdom in captivating and 
holding the opposite sex, and to capti- 
vate, fascinate and hold is in the last 
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traveling, or for t 
parchment and o 
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moist while 
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almost impossible to 
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paper 


analysis the chief duty of woman.” are of constant service in the én 
7. “I do not know the name of the | —————-——— aS 

woman I would like to be, for I think 

she has never existed, but I would like REMIONIMALMA EL, 7—) 

to be a composite of the most suc- All Se 

cessful executive ability in the world 


plus the most tactful personality who 
has ever lived, in order- that I might 
work out a system of efficiency and 
happiness for many of the chaotic 
home problems which exist today.” 

8. “I would wish to be Mary Gar- 
den, because of her beautiful voice 
and her sixty-five varieties of shoes.” 





Lye 


Unsurpassed for all genera 






Lewis’ 


The Standard for Half a Century 


] pur- 







9. “Queen Victoria is my desire, poses for which Lye is used. 
because of her personal and social ~—Soap Making, Water Breaking. 
power and influence, and because of ee ing. 
her great amount of good, common- —Spraying frees. 












sense. I admire her practical training | —Conditioning Hogs. 
of her children, and her statement, ee oy er | ed 
»u0ugh you are queen’s daughters to- Pennsylvania Salt Mfg Co 


day, you may not be tomorrow.’ Hence 
she trained them well for home work.’ 

10. “Carmen Sylva is my ambition. 
A wonderful combination—wife, moth- 
er, queen, woman of letters, widely 
known and beloved, with an ever en- 
larging sphere of influence.” 

11. “If I could not be myself, I 
would like to be my husband’s second 
wife, because of these reasons: (a) 
To see that he puts on his winter un- 
derwear October Ist. (b) To see that 
he always comes home to meals on 
time. (c) To be stepmother to my 
children.” — _ 

LAURA CLARKE ROCKWOOD. 18 OUTTA aN 
eaten ae elaine ‘ hy rN A i! ae (My 
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and formative years, 

continue always. 
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in the hope that they wil 
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President J. H. T. Main, Grinnell College, 


What College 
Shall I Enter 


This is one of the n 





for life's work willever ha 
he college actu: alls 


that will 
The four years 


a life income,—and it is « 


youth, time, energy, money, all together making something immeasurable in its value. The re- 
turn should also be immeasurable in its value. Under right conditions it is. 

The return is represented not only in terms of money and success, but in the intangible yet 
priceless things of character represented by mental power, clear vision, and a sympathetic ed T- 
standing of life and the work of life. The college should perform the miracle of making an un- 
formed, untrained. unsophisticated youth into a capable, self-controlled, creative man or v.oman 

The boy or girl that has found the right college and developed the right attitude toward it, 
has achieved the most important step in a useful and successful life. 

Grinnell i Ideal Coll 
for that boy OF that girl of yours. It offers the very best obtaiuable in the war of general ¢ ca 
tion. It ranks with the leading schoolsinthe country. It isiaeally located and it is an ideal s ‘hool 
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2,000 students enrolled last year. Thirty-eight states and 


Nearly 
Hundreds of young men and young v 


foreign countries represented. 
trom the farm in attendance. 


WI] Because they find at Highland Park College t 


All the regular college courses. 


Jeeause these advantages cost less here. 


Because we have no entrance examination. 
Many special short courses. 


mal; Telegraphy; Mechanical, Electrical, Signal, Gas and Steam Engine 
Blacksmithing; Manual Training; Carpentry, etc. 

Write for catalogue of course desired. 
this advertisement. Fall term opens September Ist. 


GEO. P. MAGILL, President, 


Address 
DES MOINES; I 


Highland Park College 


The Greatest Practical School of the West 
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Because the training is practical and thorough. 
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Greatness Through Service | 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 12, 1914. Mark, 10:32- 


45.) 


“And they were on the way, going 
up to Jerusalem; and Jesus was going 
before them; aud they were amazed; 
and they that followed were afraid. 


And he took again the twelve, and be- 
gan to tell them the things that were 
to happen to him, (33) saying, Behold, 
we go up to Jerusalem; and the Son 
of man shall be delivered unto the 
chief priests and the scribes; and 
they shall condemn him to death, and 
shall deliver him unto the Gentiles; 
(34) and they shall mock him, and 


shall spit upon him, and shall scourge 
him, and kill him; and after three 


days he shall rise again. (35) And 
there come near unto him James and 
John, the sons of Zebedee, saying un- 
to him, Teacher, we would that thou 
shouldst do for us whatsoever we shall 


ask of ‘thee. (36) And he said unto 
them, What would ye that I should do 
for you? (87) And they said unto 
him, Grant unto us that we may sit, 
one on thy right hand, and one on thy 
left hand, in thy glory. (38) But Jesus 
said unto them, Ye know not what ye 
ask. Are ye able to drink the cup 
that | drink? or to be baptized with 
the baptism that I am baptized with? 


(39) And they said unto him, We are 
able. And Jesus said unto them, The 
cup that I drink, ye shall drink; and 
with the baptism that I am baptized 


withal shall ye be baptized: (40) but 
to sit on my right hand ‘or on my left 


hand is not mine to give; but it is for 
them for whom it hath been prepared. 
(41) And when the ten heard it, they 
began to be moved with indignation 
concerning James and John. (42) 
And Jesus cailed them to him, and 
saith unto them, Ye know that they 
that are accounted to rule over the 
Gentiles lord it over them; and their 
great ones exercise authority over 
them. (48) But it is not so among 
you: but whosoever would become 
great among you shall be your minis- 
ter; (44) and whosoever would be first 
among you, shall be servant of all. 
(45) For the Son of man also came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for 
many.” 

The Perean ministry had now 
drawt to a close. Jesus and His dis- 


ciples were at or were approaching 
Jericho. The time of the feast was 
drawing nigh, and already pilgrim 
bands were gathering to go up to Je- 
Tusalem. Jesus apparently was walk- 
ing on before, absorbed in deep medi- 
tation: but the disciples now saw 
enouch to know that His destination 
was Jerusalem; and they were afraid. 
Not very long before that, they knew 
that ithe leading authorities in Jeru- 
salem had reached a determination to 
put Him to death, when at the feast of 
the dedication, the attendance upon 


which made a break in the Perean 
ministry. Hence when Jesus for the 
second time suspended His work in 
Perea to go to Bethany at the call of 
the sisters of Lazarus, they said: 
“Rabbi, the Jews were but now seek- 


ing to stone thee; and goeth thou 
thither again?” And now He was ev- 
identiy intending to go there. “He 
steadfastly set his face to go to Jeru- 
salem.” There was no use attempt- 
ing to persuade Him otherwise; and 
they were afraid. There was trouble 
of the most serious kind ahead. 

Jesus took them apart from the 
crowd, and with them apparently His 
Closest followers among the women, 
Whose womanlike devotion to Him was 
even greater than that of the disci- 
Dies: -nd told them the plain truth, 
not merely that He was going to Jeru- 
Salem, but what would happen to Him 
there: “Behold, we go up to Jerusa- 
lem, and the Son of man shall be de- 
livered unto the chief priests and the 
Scribes; and they shall condemn him 
to death, and shall deliver him unto 
the Gentiles (foreigners, Romans), 
and they shall mock him, and shall 
spit upon him, and shall scourge him, 
and shall kill him; and the third day 





he shall rise again.” 


Now if we could imagine ourselves 
in the place of the disciples, listening 
to Jesus'telling what the end will be, 
with the greatest composure and de- 
liberation, we might enter somewhat 
into the feelings of the disciples at 


this time, and have some understanda- | 


ing of what Luke, in the parallel pas- 
sage says: “And they understood 
none of these things; and this saying 
was hid from them, and they per- 
ceived not the things that were said.” 

How could they? They had seen the 
power of Jesus over winds and waves, 
over disease and death. They had 
seen Him heal the sick and almost 
dead, and give sight to the blind. They 
had seen Him raise Lazarus after be- 
ing three days dead. Twice they had 
seen Him feed thousands with a few 
loaves of bread. They had seen Him 
escape from the plots of His enemies 
time and again. They had seen His 
supernatural wisdom, solving  prob- 
lems beyond the power of man to 
solve, stating the truth with such ex- 
actness and clearness that men felt it 
must be true. Peter had confessed 
that He was the Messiah of the Jews, 
who was believed to be irresistible in 
His might, and besides that “the Son 
of the Living God.” How could the 
Divine be put to death? They could 
not believe it. 

What they have written about it in 
Mark and in Matthew was written af- 
ter the event, when His death and 
resurrection had opened their eyes as 
to the meaning of what He said just 
then; just as our experience in the 
better world will open up to us the 
meaning of many dark sayings of the 
Scriptures at which we can only guess 
now. So little did they understand 
what He meant by rising from the 
dead on the third day, that they were 
slow to believe the fact of His resur- 
rection and thought the women were 
seeing visions. Peter, James and John 
had been permitted to go with Jesus 
to the Mount of Transfiguration and 
see His glory; but they were also for- 
bidden to speak of it to anyone; but 
even they, or at least James and 
John, were as much dazed as the rest 
by this appalling statement. 

It is very hard for men, even the 
best of men, to get any full compre- 
hension of something which is new 
and surprising and contradictory to 
what they had expected and also to 
human experience. They evidently 
did not believe that Jesus was to be 
put to death by crucifixion or in any 
other way, and rise again. Shortly 
before this, when speaking to the 
young man who asked Him what good 
thing he must do to inherit eternal 
life, to which He had answered that 
he must forsake all and follow Him, 
Peter had said unto Him: We have 
forsaken all; what is there in it for 
us? and Jesus had answered that in 
the day of His regeneration, they 
should “sit upon twelve thrones, judg- 
ing the twelve tribes of Israel.” Sa- 
lome, His devoted follower in His life 
and after His death, and among the 
first to see Him after His resurrec- 
tion, evidently realizing that it would 
result in the glorification of Jesus and 
His disciples, came with her two sons 
and requested that when Christ should 
appear in His glory in His kingdom, 
that her two sons should have the 
places of highest honor, one on the 
right hand and pne on the left. 

(The names of James and John 
alone are mentioned in the text, but 
in the parallel passage in Matthew 
20, the request seems to come through 
their mother, the wife of Zebedee.) 

This must have been one of the sad- 
dest hours in the life of Jesus. He 
had told them over and over again 
that in the kingdom the first should 
be last, and the last first, and had laid 
great emphasis on this of late. He 
had told them that the measure of 
greatness would be the measure of 
service to others. And yet here were 
these two disciples who were nearest 
to Him, and their mother, who was 
most devoted to Him, wanting to be 
first not) merely now in service, but 
first in glory—first now, and first al- 
ways. Peter does not appear in this. 


He had received his rebuke before 
this. 











I can imagine Christ’s look of in- 
finite pity when He turned to them 


and said: You don’t know what you 
are asking. You don’t know what’s 
before me. Could you drink of the 


cup of which I must drink? Could 
you be baptized (overwhelmed) with 
the suffering with which I am to be 
baptized (overwhelmed)? The most 
amazing thing is that they said they 
could. In tnis amazing presumption 
we have the highest proof of their 
amazing devotion. No matter what 
comes, they were prepared to share 
it. James and John were very devot- 
ed men, very courageous men, very 
headstrong and impetuous men, so 
that Jesus once called them “sons of 
thunder.” They were so devoted to 


| Him that they forbade a man to heal 


because he was not one of them, so 
jealous were they of His honor. They 
were furious at the Samaritans who 
would not receive them in His name, 
so furious that they wanted to play 
Elijah and call down fire from heaven 
to consume them, but “Jesus rebuked 
them.” 

But Jesus saw what was good in 
these men—their zeal for His cause, 
their willingness to suffer everything 
for Him, and with compassion He said 
to them:. “The cup that I drink ye 
shall drink; and with the baptism that 
I am baptized withal shall ye be bap- 
tized.” Then He added: “But to sit 
on my right hand, or on my left hand, 
is not mine to give, but it is for them 
for whom it hath been prepared.” 
James was the first of the disciples to 
give his life for the cause of his Mas- 
ter. The other lingered longest and 
endured most of the _ persecutions. 
They did indeed drink the cup. 

The ten were angry, and one of the 
sad things of the hour was that here, 
just when they were going to Jerusa- 
lem, and Christ was to undergo suf- 
ferings of which they could have no 
‘conception, arose a bitter feud be- 
twixt those on whom He must depend 
to carry His gospel throughout the 
entire world. It must have been a 
sad time for the Master. It would al- 
most seem as though He were excus- 
ing James and John when He turned 
to the ten and said: “Ye know that 
they that are accounted to rule over 
the Gentiles lord it over them; and 
their great ones exercise authority 
over them.’ There is no excuse in 
this, for the word ‘‘them” does not re- 
fer to James and John at all, but is a 
statement that among the Gentiles 
men exercise lordship over each other, 
or, to translate the passage with lit- 
eral exactness, “domineer over each 
other’; that in the world where men 
have power over each other, they 
make others do their will whether 
they wish to or not. But that, He 
says, is not the way of the kingdom. 
Men there are great not because of 
what they do for themselves or the 
power they have over others, but for 
what they do for each other and for 
their fellows. “For the Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister.” He came not to rule 
over men, but to help them; and what- 
ever prominence you may have in the 
kingdom is due not to what you do to 
men, but to what you do for men. It 
is not only greatness through service, 
but the greatness of service, and who- 
soever would be chief or first among 
you, let him be chief in service. 

In saying this, Jesus simply lays 
down the law of His own life. He did 
not come to dominate men or control 
them, or to compel them to do His 
will whether they wanted to or not, 
but to serve them, to develop the best 
that is in them, “to give his life a ran- 
som for many”; to pay with His life- 
blood the price of their redemption, 
to lay down His life in their stead and 
for their salvation. Therefore, in the 
world to come, the greatest man is he 
who has done the most good in this 
life according to his opportunity; for 
the Divine judgment always takes in 
to account talents and opportunities. 
This is the only measure of greatness 
which Christ recognizes in this world 
or the next. This is a lesson that 
needs to be impressed upon us every 
Sabbath; for the strife between the 
disciples as to who shall be the great- 
est has been perpetuated down 
through the ages. 

In reading this story of the request 
of James and John for high honor, 
one can scarcely fail to think of the 
bitter sorrow with which these two 
men would look back on it as they 
stood at the foot of the cross. In fact, 
this circumstance seems to have 
changed the whole attitude of “the 
beloved disciple” during the remain- 








der of his life, and the one thought he 
ever puts forward ‘s the death of Je- 
sus as a ransom for many. The su- 
preme lesson for us all is the measure 
of greatness that Jesus laid down: 
The greatest man in God’s sight is the 
one who does the greatest service to 
humanity according to his opportunity 
and ability. This is the diadem He 
one: on _the head of the saint. 
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Conservatory of Music. 


Opportunities: 


To work under a nation- 
ally known faculty. 

To be part of the life of a 
large university. 

To hear many world’s artists 
in concert, oratorio and opera. 

To haveadvantageof study 
in the colleges of Liberal Arts, 
Bible, Law or Education. 

To combine Music and 
Education in preparation to 
teach. 

To combine Music and the 
home life with a course in 
Domestic Science or in Draw- 
ing and Painting. 


Drake University 


OFFERS 


LIBERAL ARTS 
BIBLE 
LAW 
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EDUCATION 
DRAMATIC ART 
HOME ECONOMICS 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
PAINTING AND DRAWING 
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DAISY FLY KILLER Pisces soy iii an 


es, Neat, clean, or- 


Bamental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts all 
Season. Made of 
metal, can't spill or tip 
over; will not soil or 


injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Sold by Deelers,or 


6 sent prepaid for $1. 


HAROLD ‘SOMERS, 160 | 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, a. ¥ 


To Make The 
Ingersoll Watch 


finer, more perfect, a greater dollar’s worth, is the 
constant aim of its creator—his every present ide al. 
Buy “‘the Watch That Made the Dollar Famous. 

Models at $1.00. $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50. 
All Dealers. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BER 
183 AshilandBualilding, NEW x ORK 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their exper!- 
ence tothis department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 


Sell Milk By Weight 


The only fair way to sell milk or 
cream to city trade is by weight. 
When it is sold by measure and a ten 
gallon milk can used as the measure, 
there is a chance for great errors. 
Different makes of milk cans vary 
greatly, some of them holding more 
than ten gallons and some of them 
less. Few will be found which hold 
exactly ten gallons by weight. 

If the can holds slightly more than 
ten gallons, the farmer will not bg 
paid what is justly due him, and, on 
the other hand, if the can falls a lit- 
tle short of full measure, he will be 
paid too much. The difference on one 
can or with a day’s supply would not 
amount to much, but in the course of 
a year it is considerable. For ex- 
ample, suppose a milk can holds forty- 
one quarts instead of forty, and the 
farmer is sending four cans daily. If 
the milk was sold by measure, he 
would not be getting paid for four 
quarts of milk each day, and in a year 
it would amount to 1,460 quarts, worth 
about $57. If it run under full mea- 
sure by the same margin, the milk 
dealer would be losing that much. 

Kighty-seven milk plants in four 
eastern cities were recently inspected 
by representatives of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Only six of them were buying all their 
milk by weight, while sixty were buy- 
ing entirely by measure. Twenty-one 
bought both ways. The practice of 
buying milk by measure is quite uni- 
versal, probably not more than one- 
fourth of the milk companies buying 
by weight. 

The net weight of 


























milk contained in 


the cans supposed to hold even ten 
gallons varied greatly, some of them 
holding more and some less than the 


of varia- 
pounds, 


proper amount. The range 
tion was from 80 to 85.75 
showing that the buying by measure 
system was not accurate. If every 
farmer selling milk was to compare a 





ten gallon can with what it weighed, 
he would find the same variation. 
When selling by weight, each can 

should be weighed separtely and the | 
weight noted on the can. The most 
convenient place for this is to have 
it soldered on the can, with one’s 
name plate when the can is bought. 
Then, instead of giving the producer 
credit for a can of milk by measure, 
the milk dealer deducts the weight 


of the can from the gross weight and 


credits the farmer with the exact 
amount of milk delivered. It is fair 
to himself and fair to the producer 
because it is accurate. 

Milk is!’ generally bought by the 
quart, but it is a simple matter to 
sell it by weight on the same price 
basis. For example, suppose the price 
agreed on is three and three-fourths 
cents a quart. Find out the number 


of quarts in a hundred pounds of 


milk and apply to the prite by weight 
the price that would have been paid 
for the milk by measure. One hun- 
dred pounds of milk will make ap- 
proximately forty-six quarts by mea- 
sure At the price stated, the pro- 
ducer should be paid $1.72 a hundred. 
At four cents a quart, the price per 
hundred pounds would be $1.84. 


Telling the Age of Cattle By 
Their Teeth 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Please tell me at what age cattle 
shed their teeth. How do you esti- 
mate their age by the appearance of 
the teeth?” 

A cow's age can be estimated quite 
accurately by noting the appearance 
of the second set or permanent teeth. 
The first set is known as the milk 
teeth. A calf is born with a central 
pair of milk teeth, and the remaining 
pairs appear within the first month. 

When the animal reaches the age 
of eighteen months, the central pair 
of milk teeth is replaced with larger 
and permanent ones. These are eas- 
ily recognized, as they are nearly 





twice as broad as the first ones. Other 
pairs appear at intervals of approxi- 
mately nine months, but this may 
vary somewhat, according to condi- 
tions. When the animal reaches the 
age of twenty-seven months, the in- 
termediate pair of teeth appears, mak- 
ing four permanent ones, easily rec- 
ognized by their larger size. The 
third pair usually makes its appear- 
ance at the age of thirty-six months, 
and the fourth pair, the two end 
teeth, at the age of forty-five months. 
If there is any variation, the animal 
is apt to be older rather than young- 
er than the teeth would indicate. 

There is comparatively little change 
in the teeth of cattle after the fourth 
year until they have been used a few 
years. As the animal gets older, the 
teeth become narrower, and by the 
ninth year there is considerable space 
between them. After this they shrink 
away from each other, become discol- 
ored, and drop out one by one. 

Most of the horn growth takes place 
the first two years. After this each 
year’s growth is marked by quite a 
distinct ring, so that the age can be 
estimated fairly accurately by count- 
ing the rings and adding two. The 
first ring appears at fhe age of two 
years. 


Trouble With Jersey Heifer 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T have a half-bred Jersey heifer 
which will not get with calf. The 
bull is an Angus, and is successful in 
getting other cows with calf. Would 
contagious abortion be the cause of 
her not getting with calf? She had 
her first calf last October, and comes 
in heat regularly every three weeks.” 

If this heifer had contagious 
tion, it might keep her from gettiifg 
with calf, but there seems nothing to 
indicate that the disease, if 





abor- 


she has 





she had her first calf all right and the | 


disease is not known to be in the 
herd. We are inclined to believe she 
was bred at too early an age the first 


time, and that it has resulted in weak- 


ening her constitution. When a heif- 
er is bred before she is a year old, the 
drain of the foetus is so great upon 


the system that the 
may not be nourished to perfection. 
If our correspondént thinks the early 
breeding is the cause, it would be best 
to dry up the heifer and then get her 
in good condition before having her 
served again. ‘ 


. . 
Silo Questions 

An Oregon correspondent writes: 

“I built a stave silo last fall, 
filled it with corn, according tc Wal- 
laces’ Farmer instructions. The ears 
were well dented, but the leaves and 
stalks were still green and sappy. No 
one in my neighborhood knew any 
more about silo filling than I did, and 
I didn’t know anything. I put in some 
water while tramping down the silage. 
In feeding the silage, I find that the 
cows eat it in good shape. The silage 
is warm when I dig into it, and is not 
so very sappy. Should the silage 
warm and sappy? ‘This silo is seven 
feet in diameter and twenty feet high. 
How many tons should there be in it? 
Should the staves be tongued and 
grooved? Mine are not, and the sil- 
age is spoiled around the edges. Is 
salt ever put in with the corn when it 
is run into the silo?” 

There is almost certain to be a rath- 
er large amount of spoiling in a silo 
only seven feet in diameter and twen- 
ty feet high. Such a narrow diameter 
gives a large proportion of wall space 
to the bulk, and since there is gener- 
ally more or less spoiling around the 
wall, the natural result is a high pro- 
portion of spoiled silage in a narrow 
silo. A silo less than thirty feet in 
height generally has more or less 
spoiled silage because of the difficulty 
of tramping down the silage tightly. 
In a high silo, the bulk of the upper 
layers of silage pressing down on the 
lower layers do much to keep them in 
good condition. It is possible for our 
correspondent to make fairly good sil- 
age in a 7x20 foot silo, but he must 
take the greatest care in tramping, 
and in case the silage is the least bit 
dry at time of filling, water must be 
added. A 7x20 foot silo should con- 
tain, when completely filled, between 
twenty and twenty-five tons of silage. 

It is essential that a stave silo have 
perfectly smooth and air-tight walls. 
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You an’ I can rely on these Keen 
Kutter tools. They’re good tools, that’ S 
why. They prove it for me all summer an’ hev 
done for many a year. I always ask for 

and I always get them; 
could satisfy myself that. ordinary tools 
could take their place. You ought 
to use ’em, too, cause they'll prove 
YS Hock xara AS good for you as they hev for me. 


| KEEN KUTTER 


farm an’ garden tools, or wood workin’ tools are 
the ones for you. Try ’em ’an you’ll soon know 
I can’t tell 


Fair! 







Then, the dealer has lief 
to hand back the price for 
any 


an’ I never 


you just what it is—of 
the quality of ’em, but there’s 
they act in your hands, too. 


tool that quits or acts 
Sure it is. 
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and labor. 


= important than any description. 
= sands have proved that *‘Made by Apple- Bs BY 
= ton’’means the best that can be built. ae t= ia 

has a 40-year reputation for making farm machines right. Appleton Silo fillers are 


guaranteed to do more and better work 
with less power than any other silo filler 


Solid oak frame, braced, bolted and mortised; 
impossible to pull out of line. Special high-grade tool- steel knives correctly spiraled to 
give clean, shearing cut. Cuts ten lengths from %»to 2*¢ inches. 
Treme ndous capacity; throat on larger sizes takes whole bund- 
One lever controls feed rolls and table. Independent belt 
driven blower; speed adjustable to minimum use of power for 
avy height silo. Positive, self-feed frictionless table; saves power 


operating under equal conditions. 







2**Who makes it??’—that is far more #4 
Thou- | 








Lowdown, cut-under frame makes machine easy to 


handle. Safety device Positiv ely prevents breakage. Four sizes, 


Free: Book on Silo Building 


Describes all types of silos; how they are built, and the advantages 


of each kind. 


Catalog of Appleton Silo Fillers, 
Spreaders, Corn Shellers, etc., also free. Appleton Mfe. Co., 432 Fargo St. Batavia, Ill., Est. 1872 


Corn Huskers, Gasoline Engines, Manure 
















silo as fast as you can bring the corn to the machine. 


to operate — gear driven —no lost power. 
trated catalog — sent free. 


PAPEC MACHINE CO., Box ~»> 


Cut Ensilage With The Light Running “Papec” 
A 4h. p. engine will run “The Wonderful Papec.” 
elevates the ensilage in a full steady stream to the top of the highest 
The 

PAPEC PNEUMATIC ENSILAGE CUTTER 
is simple in construction—easy to set up and take down—convenient 
Write today for illus- 


SHORTSVILLE, N.Y. 
25 Convenient Distributing Points in U. 8. 


It cuts and 


THE PAPEC all 


IT THROWS 
AND BLOWS 














Kalamazoo Center Shear 
Silo Fillers The ONLY center-shear cut 


machine ;increases capacity, 
lessens friction, saves power 
cost. Free catalog ful 
scribes this special 
(\ /pfeature,also mallea 
bie breakable) knife w 
KALAMAZOO TANK & sito Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 
Minneapolis—Kansas City—No.Ft.W orth, Tex. 




























If the staves are peer and evened. 
it is of course a little more likely that 
the walls will be completely air tight. 
But even though they are not tongued 
and grooved, it should be possible by 
drawing them up properly and by giv- 
ing a coating of paint or tar on the 
inside, to keep air from coming in 
through the walls. If air works in 
through the walls, there will of course 
be considerable spoiling. 

Salt is sometimes added to the last 
load of silage as it is put in. An ex- 
periment at the Iowa station indicates 
that salt spread over the surface of 
the silage at the time of filling, at the 
rate of one barrel to a sixteen-foot 
silo, decreases the spoiling by several 
inches. 





35 CENTS FOR BALANCE .OF 1914. 

Wallaces’ Farmer will be sent on trial 
subscription order until January 1, 1915, 
for only 35 cents (stamps or coin). Tell 
your neighbors about this special intro- 
ductory price. 





WOU CAN PUTA 


BONITA FARM SILO 


ON YOUR FARM FOR 


One-Third the Gost 


This is the coming Silo. We have solved the prob- 
lem. Nofreight. No foundation. T ested four years 
and fully guaranteed. Act promptly. 


BONITA FARM, Raymore. Mo. 





Only $2 Down 


One Year to Pay! 


$24 








Buys the New Butter- 
fly Jr. No.1. Light running: 
easy cleaning. close skim- 
ming, durable. Guaranteed 
a lifetime. Skims 95 qts. 
eo hour. so in four 
larger sizes a to5 a fpr 


30 Days’ Free Trial Eams its own cost 


t saves in cream. Tal bri mings Bree, ca 
alog foider and ° “direct- oo ctory” offer. 
buy from 







and eaee by what 


rmoanufacturer and save half. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER co. 
2200 Marshall Bivd. CHICAG 














The Most Efficient Hired Hand on 


the modern dairy tarm is the 


SHARPLES MILKER 


Catalog on request. 


Sharples Separator Company 
West Chester, Pa. 














Please mention this paper when writing. 
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| Poultry Department 


-ry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
© to this department. Questions relating to 
will be cheerfully answered. 


Probably Blackhead 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We have been having trouble with 
our chickens and turkeys. We lost 
fifteen or twenty turkeys last fall and 
winter, and our chickens die in about 
the same percentage. We sold all of 














both. fumigated the hen house, and 
pought new stock. About a week ago 
they began dying in the same way. 
Some of the turkeys drop out of the 
tree dead. Some of them will linger 


along three to seven days. Their 
heads and combs get very black and 
their bowels get very loose. The 
chickens show the same symptoms.” 

This trouble is apparently black- 
head, for which there is no reliable 
cure. The preventive treatment is a 
monthly dose of turpentine followed 
by epsom salts. For forty fowls, take 
one gallon of wheat and one-half pint 
of turpentine. Scald the wheat, .and 
when cool pour off the surplus water 
and stir in the turpentine. Divide in 
three parts. Give one part each day 
for three successive days. Follow this 
with four teaspoonfuls of epsom salts 
in a mash for each bird. The chick- 
ens and turkeys should be kept sep- 
arate. Keep the droppings cleaned 
out and burn the dead birds. If pos- 
sible, do not let the poultry have the 
un of the feed lot. 





Where Pullets Compete 


The international egg laying contest 
to be held in connection with the 
Panama-Pacifie exposition is to be a 
contest of pullets; birds competing 
must be at least eight months old and 
not more than eleven months old on 
the opening day of the contest. 

A commendable ruling is the fol- 
lowing: “All birds must have been 
bred by the exhibitor, who shall be 
the owner at the time of the contest, 
and who shall have owned the parent 
birds of the pullets entered and 
shown.” 

Poor feeding and housing can spoil 
the best prospective layers that eggs 
might produce. The man or woman 
who can take eggs from their own 
pens and grow pullets that can win in 
this contest will deserve and have far 
more credit than a breeder who might 
have bought a pen fit to win. 





Keeping Frozen Eggs 


tecent experiments indicate that 
if eggs are canned in a strictly sani- 
tary manner while fresh, and kept 
frozen, they will remain in good con- 
dition for years. ‘The government 
has been conducting tests along this 
line. The eggs are kept in cans in- 
stead of their original shells, and are 
completely frozen ingtead of being 
kept at a temperature near the freez- 
ing point. 





Save Egg Losses During Hot 
Weather 


Statistics show that during the sum- 
mer months from one-fourth to over 
one-half the eggs produced in Missouri 
are a total or a partial loss. 

Heat is directly or indirectly re- 
sponsible for a loss to Missouri farm- 
ers of two and one-half million dol- 
lars’ worth of eggs annually. Heat 
causes germ growth, embryo and mold 
development, increases evaporation, 
and causes eggs to become bad in a 
very short time. April eggs are high 
in quality because of the lower tem- 
perature which prevails at that time. 

According to studies made at the 
Missouri College of Agriculture, near- 
ly all of the loss in eggs due to heat 
can be avoided by the ordinary con- 
Veniences that the average farm pro- 
vides. If farmers would take the 
Same care of eggs that they do of but- 
ter before and during the time it is 
taken to market, there would be prac- 
tically no loss from heat. Any tem- 
perature above 70 degrees is too warm 
for eggs. Even under the best of con- 
ditions, eggs should be taken to mar- 
ket at least once a week. 

Eggs should be collected daily, and- 





should be cooled as quickly as pos- 
sible. A ‘sweet, fresh basement that 
is cool, or a cyclone cellar, makes a 
satisfactory place to store eggs. They 
may also be kept cool by placing them 
in a bucket lowered into a well. Avoid 
storing them in musty basements, and 
keep them away from flies. 

If-these directions are followed and 
eggs are carefully protected from the 
heat while being taken to market, the 
value of Missouri’s egg crop may be 
increased two and a half milHon dol- 
lars during the next four months.— 
Missouri Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletin. 


Color of Cross-Bred Chickens 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I enclose herewith a clipping from 
your issue of May 29th, in which you 
refer to the probable color of offspring 
from a mating of White Orpingtons 
and Barred Plymouth Rocks. 

I do not know what the effect of 
mating a male of the latter to females 
of the former would be, but I can say 
from experience that your statement 
as to the white color predominating 
would not hold true from a mating of 
a White Orpington male with Barred 
Rock females. 

In the spring of 1913 I had one pen 
of White Orpingtons and one of 
Barred Rock hens. I had _ several 
White Orpington males, but none of 
the other, so I put one of the White 
Orpington males with the - Barred 
Rock hens. No other males could be 
with these, as they were confined 
during the entire breeding season. 

The resulting offspring from the 
mixed mating was of a color very sim- 
ilar to Brown Leghorns, but with a 
tendency to more yellow or buff in 
the plumage. They were not quite as 
large as the parent stock, but had 
larger combs, and were of a decided- 
ly more thrifty inclination, and were 
excellent layers. Only one bird from 
this mating was white, and it was of 
Leghorn size and Dorking shape. 

J. W. CHAS. WILLIAMS. 

Rooks County, Kansas. 


Chicks Dead in the Shell 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: ° 

I read in your paper where an lowa 
writer asked why so many chicks die 
in the shell. May I take the liberty 
of giving my experience with incu- 
bators? I have for the last three 
years set two incubators twice each 
season, and in each hatch there would 
always be from twenty-five to forty 
nice, big chicks that never got out of 
the shell. Some had never pipped. 
This year I concluded that I would 
experiment a little by giving the eggs 
plenty of moisture. What I call mois- 
ture is not by setting water in the in- 











' F.C. JAHNKE & CO., 


cubator, neither by just lightly sprink- 
ling the eggs; but by a good deluging 
of the eggs, so that the water runs 
through and dripps off the egg tray. I 
began this the last week, and kept it 
up once a day until the nineteenth day. 
I used just as hot water as I could 
bear my hand in, and on the nine- 
teenth day, when the chicks began to 
pip, I wrung a thick cloth out of hot 
water and spread it over the eggs for 
several hours; and then after the 
chicks began to come, I kept the door 
of my incubator closed as much as I 
could. Out of 114 eggs that had 
chicks in them there were just seven 
that failed to get out. I believe it was 
the thorough wetting they were given 
that brought about the good hatch, as 
the temperature was inclined to run 
high, and on several occasions got to 
106. I believe the heat would either 
have killed them or caused them to 
become so weak that they would have 
died had I not thoroughly wet the 
eggs. 

Perhaps someone who has had more 
experience than I have might attrib- 
ute the dying of the chicks in the 
shell to other causes than lack of 
moisture. 

MRS. LAURA SHEDDRICK. 

Missouri. . 





Lameness in geese and goslings is 
often caused by poverty of the blood. 
The appearance of swollen legs 
amongst goslings may be taken as a 
sign that the flock requires more lib- 
eral feeding. Give a meal of ground 
grains including oats every evening. 
















savings. Thou 

of ‘bargains in baby 
novelties. See the im- 
mense erings, 
inour Free Baby Book. 
One-fifth to a third le 
than others ask, 








your door. Write now 

FREE Baby Book 

No. HS— 13 

! Montgomery Ward & Company 
New York 


Chicago Kansas City 








Lice, Mites and Bedbugs 


Jahnke's Vermin Trap Roosts catch them all. 
Guaranteed to rid your fowls of these pests. (No 
liquids or dips.) Thirty days’ free trial in your own 
hen house. Send for circular today. 

Muscatine, Ia. 





Baseball Uniform 
Given Free to Boy Workers 





1914 STYLE 


Wallaces’ Farmer. 


own suits this year. 


Boys, here is a dandy baseball uniform made of a good quality 
of gray French flannel, trimmed in either navy or crimson. Uni- 
form consists of shirt with short sleeves, pants, cap, stockings and 
belt. The stockings, beltand eap are same color as trimming on 
shirtand pants. Well 
dealers at $2.50 and $3.00 per suit. Lettering furnished without ex- 
tra charge. Can furnish all sizes of boys and youths. Give your 
age and weight when sending order, also chest measure. Mention 
color of trimming preferred, and name of your club. ; 


tailored and a good uniform that is sold by 


You Can Get This Uniform by a 
Little Hustling 


Boys. we will send you this nice uniform. postpaid, if you will 
act as our subscription representative and send a club of just five 
trial subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer. Special rate on trial orders 
is now only 35¢e to January 1,1915. Paper comes every week and 
stops when the time is out. There’s the bjggest value any farmer 
ever had offered to him in a good farm paper. You can easily get a 
club of five trials in your own neighborhood. Get busy and earn 
your new uniform early and be ready for the first game. Let us 
send you agent’s helps. 


Special Offer to Boys’ Ball Clubs 


Why not get the boys in the nine together and all pitch in and 
get new suits all around? We will make a special proposition on 
nine uniforms. Let us tell you about it. Work together and you 
ean do it in mighty short order. Be independent and earn your 
Everybody will be glad to help you out. Best 
of all you will give every man his money's worth and more too in 
We want to introduce the paper into a lot of 


new homes or we couldn't afford to give you such liberal premiums. 
Now itisupto you. Do you want a nice baseball suit? Here is one you can easily and 
quickly earn if you will go after it with some real American boy enthusiasm and push. 


Drop us a card and we will work with you. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 





Des Moines, Iowa 





Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each department 
we can deyote only a very small space to fashions. 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow allseams. i10cents each, no extra charge 
for postage. Order by number and give size or age. 
Write plainly and be sure to sign your name and 
address, . z 

Our fashion book, “Every Woman Her Own Dreéss- 
maker,” illustrating hundreds of the newest pat- 
terns, will be sent postpaid for five cents. Special 
book on embroidery patterns, ‘Embroidery for Every 
Woman,”’ illustrating 200 designs and describing how 
stitches are to be worked, price 5c per copy. postpaid. 
Address all orders for patterns and pattern books to 
Pattern Department of Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 

















No. 6587—Misses’ and Sm&all Women’s 
Middy Blouse—Cut in sizes 14 to 20 years, 
Size 16 years requires 3% vards of 36- 
inch material. 

No. 6656—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 4 
to 14 years. Age 8 years requires 3 yards 
of 36-inch material. 

No. 6182—Ladies‘ House Dress—Cut in 
sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 4% yards of 44-inch material 
and % yard of 27-inch contrasting goods. 

No. 6638—Ladies’ Four-Gored Skirt— 
Cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist mea- 
sure, Size 22 requires 2%, yards of 36- 
inch material. 

No. 6672—Ladies’ Shirt Waist—Cut in 
sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2 yards of 36-inch material 
and % yard of edging. 

The above patterns will be sent to any 
address by the Pattern Department of 
this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 








LEGHORNS. 


—— PPRPP PAPAL ALAA 





S. C. BROWN LEGHORNS F555 oo 100: 


$3.00. §. J. GARDNER, Russell, lowa. 





‘INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from 200 two- 
iY year-old hens mated to cocKerels scoring to 934, 
heavy laying strain, $2.50 100, $1.50 50, 75c 15. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Ed Dooley, Selma, Iowa. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


~ 





‘ €. RHODE ISLAND REDS—Tompkins 
. strain. Write for descriptive cireular. 
P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt County, Iowa. 





ORPINGTONS. 


150 S.C. Buff Orpington Hens 


for sale at bargain prices. Must have room for young 
stock. Write how many wanted and [ will make 
prices. Orpingtons bred exclusively. 

FF. H. SCHMADEKE, Clarksville, Iowa 








DOGS. 


Scotch Collies 


Pomeranian Dogs 


Shetland ponies of all 
sizes. ages and colors. Write 
your wants. All of same 
good quality as-usual. 


J, C, THOMPSON & SON 


Jamaica, lowa 


COLLIE PU 


G. G. HEALY, 








Well marked and from trained 
workers at $4.00 to 88.00 each. 
K. 1, 





1OLLUES. Closing out. Pups two mo, old sired 
_ by Tiptone 85. Brood bitches 87.50 to $10. This 
is No. 1 stuff. H. E. LAIPPLY, Milford, Neb. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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International 
Harvester Oil and 
Gas Engines 


, x will be able to save your- 
self a of work, 

secure much for other 
work, and live an easier life by 
letting an International oil or gas 


vast amount 
time 


engine take care of the farm 
drudgery for you. 
An International engine will last 


years after more cheaply built engines 
are worn out—working for you eco- 
nomically and without tronble. You 


will understand this when oe are 
acquainted with International engine 
features—these for example: Accu- 


rately ground piston and lapped rings, 
offset cylinder head, large valves, de- 
tachable valve guides, fuel pump, ete. 

The engines are of all styles—vertical, 
horizontal, stationary and portable; 
air and water-cooled; from 1 to 50 
H. P. They operate on the cheapest 
or most convenient fuel. 





Learn all about them at the local 
dealer’s. If he does not sell Interna- 
tional engines, write us for interesting | | 
catalogues and fullinformation. Drop | | 
us a postal card today. | 

| 
| 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated ) 


Chicago U.S.A. 














Build a reinforced concreré tank in one day with Leck» 
Form, which us reinforcement and fourm m one 


CONCRETE TANK 


No cracks, no rust, less cost than any other tank made. 
FREE —How you can build Tanks and Silos 


The Edwards Metal Structures Co. 
4016 Mili St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 














BUTLER 
merar oral Bin 
Corrugated. Can't Cave in 
Rat-Proof. Fire- 
Can be used for store 
house. Capacity increased 
by additional sections. 
Keeps grain perfectly. 
large door and removable 
shoveling board. 
Ask for ~~ Showing Letters from 
Satisfied Users. 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
112 W. Tenth S8t., Kansas City, Mo. 











‘Running Water 





SAFETY FIRST! 
GOODRICH 
sarc’ TIRES 


TREAD 


Best in the long run 





in House and Barn at even 
temperature Winter or Sum- Wy 
mer at Small Cost. 
3 r New Wate oply 
. 9 Y 1 
tual use C t Now 

Aefmotor Co., 1144 S. Canppbel! Av 
Acrmotor Co., 2d and Madison Streets, Oakland, 


lola v4.) 





Miller 4 Point Hay Forks 


something 
Four 
airie 


Farmers, here's 
you need. A time saver. 
Point Hay Forks for 
hay. clover, s& tor 
dry hay. straw ¢ long 
hay. Today ask for circular. 
Sold direct from factory to 
farmer. Cost issmall. Fork 

- guaranteed. 

A.J. MILLER FORK CO., 

Dept. No. 15, Illinois. 






Albion, 





Veterinary College 
Offers a Three Years Course in Veterinary Science. 


Complying with 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 
corporated under state law. 
trustees. 
Grand Rapids, Micbigan. 


The Grand Rapids 


1irements of the U.S. 
Established 1897. In- 
Governed by Board of 
Louis 8t., 


all the requ 


Write for free catalogue. 162 














Boys’ Corner 


We talk here 














This department is for beginners. 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made: how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.- 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more. and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 








Rain 

Will the months of July and August 
be wet or dry? If they are wet, every- 
one will be happy, especially the big 
business men in the cities. If they 
are dry, nearly everyone will feel it, 
especially the big business men and 
the democratic politicians. So far the 
season has been dry, but that has been 








Spring Frecipi tation 


Wisconsin and Indiana, from now on 
until the middle of September may 
mean the difference between prosper- 
ity and hard times, not only for your 
own family but for nearly everyone 
else in the United States. The demo- 
crats are afraid of light rainfall dur- 
ing July and August, for they know 
that a dry summer means small crops, 
and that small crops mean bad busi- 
ness, and that the democratic party 
rather than the weather will then be 
blamed for the bad business condi- 
tions, and the result will be that the 
democrats will lose some of their hold 
in congress. 

An inch of rainfall during July or 
August, at a time when the corn is 
badly in need of it, may oftentimes be 
worth a hundred million dollars. In 
Iowa alone an inch of July rainfall has 
often proved to be worth more than 
ten million dollars. Keep account of 
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Average rainfall for March, April and May. Most of the corn belt got from eight to 


twelve inches. 


This year Kansas, Missouri and southern Illinois received 


only one-third to one-half as much as the average. 


a splendid thing for the corn. Nearly 
everyone now reports that corn never 
got a better start. In some places— 
southern Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and 
southern Illinois—the season has been 
so dry as to hurt the small grain, but 
on the whole the oats and wheat are 
yielding splendidly. The hay crop is 
short, and the pastures are not much 


10 


Average rainfall for June, July and August. 


| 
| 


| 


the amount of rain that comes down 





in the corn belt during the months of | 


July and August, and you will be in 
touch with something which has more 
to do with the material welfare of this 
country than all the politicians put to- 
gether. Free trade, currency bills, and 
anti-trust legislation all put together 
do not have so much influence upon 


- a ummer Frecipit alion 





Most of Iowa and Missouri got twelve 


inches, while the rest of the corn belt got ten inches. 


good, but nevertheless the season so 
far has been a good one. 

The rainfall of July and August tells 
the story. What has this to do with 
you? Perhaps you say, “All I care 
about is to get my work out of the 
way, and then get out and have a 
good time with the fellows.” Or per- 
haps you think, “I am interested in 
knowing what the crops are going to 
be like around home here, but what 
do I care about conditions away off 
from here?” 

The rainfall in Iowa, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, eastern Kansas, eastern Ne- 
braska, southern Minnesota, southern 


business conditions in this country as 
the falling of one inch of rain at a 
critical time in the corn belt states. 
Politicians for the most part merely 
show which way the wind blows, 
while the July and August rainfall in 
the corn belt causes the wind by 
which the politicians are guided. 

If you want to get a hold on things 
outside of your own locality, keep a 
record of the summer rains of the 
corn belt. In the back part of Wal- 
aces’ Farmer each week you will no- 
tice a table headed “The Season’s 
Rainfall.” This will give you an up- 
to-date and general idea of the rain- 
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— Make Your Own Concre*e_“ 







cia Save $5 |] 5 
2-H. P. to $10 


Engine 






Champion Power Batch al 
isa big money maker on the farm, forlaying }) arn 
floors and curbs, walks, fence posts, silo blocks, 
etc. Will mix one sack of cement and the right 
proportion of sand and stone ata batch. Can i. 
usedas a feed mixer when desired. Strongly bu 
repair proof; will dosteady, hard work for y« a 
Price nly $35 Guaranteed to eatisfy you or 
money refunded. Special price 
when mounted on truck with caatae attached, 
We make alse @ hand mixer of same pattern at lower price. 
Write us today—Illustrated literature free. 
L__.Champion Mfg. Co., 422 B Ave., Cedar Rapids, la.—_] 











UNS 865 Gays without one drop of 
water. Wes! The Gade Air € oolea 
Gasoline Engine runs continuously, pulling 
its rated H. P. without the aid of any artit cial 
cooling device. a 


“The engine 
that breathes” 





Sises 14 to 12 H. P. 
The Gade is entirely different from all other 
engines. Cools cylinder on the inside. No fans, 
belts, ~y Kg or water tanks necessary. Saves 
334% on fuel. Fully guaranteed for five years. 
Get dese riptive folder of this wonderful engine 
at once, GADE BROS. MFG. CO.,. 











166 Lowa St., Iowa Falls, Iowa 








Concrete Mixers 
The ‘Helper’ Mixer 
is a money-saver for 
you. Mixesa batch a 
minute—two cubic 
feet per batch. While 
one batch is mixing 
prepare the next. Just « 
the machine for put- & 
ting your sidewalks, 
foundations, barn 
floors, etc. And the 
price islow. We man- 
ufacture other sizes 
and styles. Ask for 
free literature. 
THE CEMENT TILE MACHINERY CO, 
301 Rath St.. Waterloo, fowa 


| Lankford Horse Collars 








Cure Sore Shoulders — 





also galls, Stuffed with medicated cotton; absorbs 
impurities of sores, Fit anyshape neck. Will not 
ereees A he horse, If not at your dealer’s, write us, 
25 and up. 
Memorandum Account Book Free, 


THE POWERS MFG. CO., Dept.G Waterloo, lowa 





DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? 


We have many able-bodied young men, both with 
and without farm experience, who wish to work on 
farms. If you need a good, steady, sober man, write 
for order blank. Ours is a philanthropic organiza- 
tion, making no charge to employer or employee, 
Our object is to encourage farming among Jews. 

The Jewish Agricultural Society, 
704 W. 12th St., Chicago. Hl). 


Earl Ferris 


Evergreen Specialist 


is getting ready to spring asurprise on evergreen 

buyers for next season. Send yourname and ad- 

dress now and get full particulars soon. Address 
EARL FERRIS 

205 Bridge St., Hampton, Towa 


ALFALFA 


SOWN SUCCESSFULLY IN AUGUST 

How to grow Alfalfa, how to feed it, how to har 
vest and care for it. Full information for corn belt 
farmers who wisb to grow this most profitable hay 
crop will be sent free on application. Also saniples 
of our Western Upland, Dakota aud Turkestan seed 
of extra quality at low prices, Address 
tOWA SEED Co., DEPT.|;)» » DES MOINES, tow. 


ALFALFA‘6? 


Best Hardy ye Seed 99.8% ? 

99% germination, $9.00. Government tested. Fcpe intelg 
aeeationa Northern own, extremely hardy. No see 
etter. Have oe Alfalfa, Sweet Clover. New 

Timothy, grass seed all kinds. Ask for our latest 60-pag@ 

— on fed ing Alfalfas 76-page catalog and samt sles. 

We can save youmoney. Write today. 

A A. BERRY. ‘SEED CO., Box 104 CLARINDA, 1owA 


a a 


Now is the time to get ye A to sow alfalfa. July an nd 
ugust months. Get our book, Alfalfa, The Wonder 
Crop, Free. Full information on how to successiu ily 

‘ow — How to prepare the ground, protect Ree 
arvest ‘arn 7% net on $1,000 an acre. Also tells about 
SMITRAGIN,” the famous inoculator. Write today. 
Galloway Bros.-Bowman Co., 225 Galloway Station, Waterloo loW® 
GOOD recleaned, not irrigat - 


ALFA LFA :: seed. Write for samples & pri 
J. JACOBSON. Formoso. Kans. 
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iowa Farm—240 Acres 


f the best combination farms in Van Buren 
- on the main Bluegrass road, adjoining a 
| smal! town, church and graded school; beau- 
esidence, all modern, two large barns. buildings 
st class, and deep wells and windmills and 
all fenced tight. Can leave a big loan on this 
5 per cent money. See thisfarm. Price per 







oo. 

ac res. 2 miles from Fairfield, Iowa; about 
rood tillable land, 80 acres the best of biue- 
sture; tine large barn, good house, cellar, 
nt walks and cistern, 2 good wells, windmill and 
and one of the best dairy farms, well located. 
will have to see this fine farm to appreciate the 
e as this is an estate = offered for sale ata 
iin. Price per acre, $130 


—YARRINGTON & “WORKMAN 


TRE LAND MEN 


Leggett Building, Fairfield, lowa 


Ranch for Sale 
or Will Take Part in Trade 


improved and up-to-date ranch in Bourbon 
( ity, Kansas. I want to deal direet with pur- 











ier. 750 acres; 190 acres under cultivation, 500 
. hay and blue grass pasture. All fenced and 
fenced. Feed lots and feed bins. Creek. A 


zg ond with water the whole year. Large 10-room 
jose. wash house, large barn, implement barn, stal- 

) barn, 100 ton silo, chicken house, young orchard 
ineyard. In fact everything needed on a first 

iss stock ranch. I am not a farmer and must dis- 
sa of - ranch at once. Ifinterested let me hear 








B Ss. TIERNAN, Owner, Fort Scott, Kansas 


Big Crops in Colorado! 


Last chance to buy land at present low prices. 
Winter wheat promises to make 40 bushels per 
acre on dry Jands. We own 13,000 choice acres, 
Weld County, near Carr. Denver only 85 miles, 
Greeley 30. Near Mountains. Fine climate, 

eautiful scenery. Your choice of land at $15 to 

per acre, easy terms. Smith estate lands be- 

ing closed out. Don’t miss this. Write at once 
fov plat and particulars. 


ELWOOD LANG COMPANY 
749 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wisconsin Drained Land 


We own 200 eighty acre tracts, all within 4 miles 
of town; new drainage district in south central Wis- 























consin, only 65 miles from Iowa; 75% ready for plow, 
nostumps. We sell these on tem years’ time. We 
make renters home owners. The home of timothy 
and clover. Write us at once. 


THE PEDDIE LAND CO., Inc. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, OWA 


100 Acres Maple and Elm Land 


50 acres cleared for crops, balance in wood timber; 











surfs ice level to rolling; soil loamy, part heavy clay, 
‘lay subsoil; good town; main line rafiroad 1 mile. 
Fra ne house 7 reoms, stone foundation; log barn 
24x22; fine well; bearing orchard, appies and plums. 


Price $3,250, terms $1,250 cash, balance $500 a year at 

6%. Thirty other bargains and 7,000 acres cut-over 

iad it 817.50 per acre upwards on any reasonable 
u Ss. S. THORPE, Owner. 

me Mullen Block, Cadillac, Mich. 


Southeast Missouri Land 


Will sell alt or any partof a section of good fertile 
bottom land, adjoins town and R. R. station. Good 
improvements and good roads. Price $25 per acre 
aad up, Box 31, Nye, Missouri. 


Canada, Saskatchewan Valley 


Cheap land. Come and see the crops we can raise 








and that farming here is a good proposition. Deal 
direct with farmer having two farms in first class 
Shape won settled part that has never known a 


BURNINGHAM, Strongfield, 


Farm for Sale by Owner 


4) acres near Tarkio, a good town in one of the best 
corn andealfalfa sections of the middle west. Fail- 
ing eyesight re ason for selling. 

Tr. B. RAN 


Sask., Canada 





Tarkio. Me. 


Choice Minnesota River Farm 


44 acres, 3 miles. market, 40 acres natural timber, 





good buildings, big crop corn, alfalfa, clover and 
sia’) grains, Send for views. Price $67 per sere. 
bd lland-Brewr Land €o., Ada, Minn. 





200 Acres, $70 Per Acre 


One mile tike shore; 140 cultivated, balance hard- 
wood timber; good buifdings; heavy seil; 75 miles 
trou Minneapolis, 14 miles. to station. 

PRC K, £45312 Werk Ave. S., Minnueapolis. 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A 


Home or Investment 


write for the fipest list of farms ever issued in cen- 
hern lewa. 


tral sout 
.E. HAM 
“Ta e Houeabanittbon 


Minnesota Farms fer Sale 


Write for 
and map of minaseste. 


A. 4. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 
Do You Want a Goed Improved Farm 


ee im Southern Minnesota? 
af * write us for ——— prices and terms. 
C. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN C@., 
Madelia Minn. 


IOWA FARMS 


ma Our 1914 Mst of choice improved farms is now ready. 
7 ou Cannot afford to buy before investigating the 
Tris we have to offer in Buchanan and Fayette Co., 
ln Reasonable prices, easy terms, sure crops. 
rite for list, Scorr @ Bravy, Independence, Ia. 





ELTON. 
Winterset, Iowa 














fall. If you want to get more exact 
information, you might write to the 
Weather Bureau, Washington, D. C., 
and tell them just what you want and 
ask them how you can get it. 

April, May and June _ rainfall 
throughout the corn belt this year has 
been very light, even lighter than a 
year ago. The state of Iowa has had 
about two and a half inches less of 
rain than usual during these three 
months. Part of Kansas has had plen- 
ty of rainfall, but most of it is short 
about six inches for the months of 
April, May and June. Most of Nebras- 
ka has been getting a fair supply of 
rain, and is less than an inch under 
the average. Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin and northern Illinois have 
all been getting a fair rainfall, being 
on the average not more than an inch 
under normal. Missouri and south- 
ern Illinois have been very dry. Many 
parts of this section of the country 
have received less than four inches 
of rain in the last three months. This 
is about a third of what they should 
get. 

No one need feel scared about the 
corn crop, but if July and August are 
dry there will be trouble, especially 
in Kansas, Missouri and southern IIlfi- 
nois. It will not take so very much 
rain, however, to make the corn crop 
this year the biggest one ever harvest- 
ed. In 1912, when the Iowa corn yield 
averaged forty-four bushels per acre, 
which was by far the largest acre yield 
we ever had, the months of April, May 
and June were drier than they have 
been this year in Iowa, and there was 
half an inch less rainfall than usual 
in July, and only the usual amount in 
August. It is easy to see that the 
chances for a big corn crop are still 
splendid, provided that we just get the 
usual amount of moisture in July and 
August. If anyone at the present mo- 
ment only knew what the rainfall of 
July and August would be, he would 
possess information worth millions of 
dollars. 

Some men try to predict the sum- 
mer rainfall. You will hear it said, for 
instance, that when the spring starts 
out as dry as it did this year, the dry 
weather keeps up. In 1894, for in- 
stance, May and June were both un- 
usually dry, and the months of July 
and August were the driest on record. 
In 1910, April, June and July were 
very dry, but August had its usual 
amount of rainfall and saved the corn 
crop. You can not tell the rainfall! for 
the coming months with any certainty 
by the rainfall of the past months, al- 
though there does seem to be a tend- 
ency when a dry spell gets started for 
it to keep up. Just why this is no one 
knows. 

A year or two ago a government 
weather man worked out the theory 
that volcanic eruptions cause cool and 
therefore as a rule rainy weather. This 
is an interesting theory in view of the 
fact that there was a big volcanic 
eruption in Japan last winter. This 
man claims that whenever there is a 
big eruption, vast quantities of volcan- 
ic dust are thrown high into the air, 
and that after a period of several 
months or a year tuis dust becomes 
uniformly distributed throughout the 
atmosphere of the earth. These very 
fine dust particles have the power of 
absorbing part of the sun’s heat, so 
that following a voleanic eruption 
there is always cooler weather than 
usual. 

This theory would not sound at all 
good if it were not backed up by fact. 
During the winter of 1912 there was 
an Alaskan volcano in eruption, and 
the result, so this man claims, was 
the comparatively cool summer of 
1912 and the cold winter of 1913. In 
1902 and 1903 were the eruptions of 
Mt. Pelee at Martinique and Colima, 
Mexico. The seasons of 1902, 1903 and 
1904 were, cooler than usual, with a 
slightly larger amount of rain than 
normal. This man traced out every 
voleanie eruption for the past 150 
years, finding in every case that a 
big volcanic eruption is followed by 
cooler weather than usual several 
months or a year later. Was the Jap- 
anese volcanic eruption last winter 
large enough to affect the climate 
this summer? Of course, no one can 
say with any definiteness. For my 
part, [ would not be surprised to see 
a rather cooler and wetter summer 
than usual this year, although so far 
the indications have not been that 
way. For four years past we have 
had rather dry, hot summers, and it 
would seem as though it would now 
almost be time for us to come back to 
a period of rather wet summers. 





The weather is something about 
which no one really knows much, but 
it is one of the most interesting things 
to observe that there is. And so I 
say, watch the weather, not only in 
your own locality, but all over the 
corn belt. You will find it interesting 
and the habit may some day be worth 
money to you. 





Cowpeas in Corn at the Last 
Cultivation 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will you please tell me how many 
bushels of cowpeas to sow on four 
acres of ground that is in corn? I 
wish to sow the cowpeas for hog pas- 
ture. I with sow just before I plow 
the last time.” 

North of central Missouri we would 
much rather sow rape in corn at the 
last cultivation than cowpeas. When 
cowpeas are broadcasted in corn, it 
takes about a bushel per acre, which 


means a seed expense of about $3.50. 
The acre seed expense of rape is but 
little more than 50 cents. If the sea- 
son is favorable, cowpeas will furnish 
very good hog pasture during Septem- 
ber and the early part of October. The 
first frost will kill them. Rape, on the 
other hand, will be good during all of 
October and generally during all of 
November and part of December. 

If our correspondent wishes to ex- 
periment with cowpeas, we suggest 
that he use the New Era variety. If 
possible, it would be well to drill the 
cowpeas with a single horse wheat 
drill. When drilled_in, two or three 
pecks per acre should be plenty, but 
when broadcasted it will be better to 
use about a bushel. When broadcast- 
ed, dry weather during July may de- 
stroy the stand of cowpeas entirely. 





Work of An Eastern Im- 


provement League 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The New London County Improve- 
ment League, of Connecticut, started 
actual work the 13th of April, this 
year. Through the kindness of one 
of the railroads entering the city, the 
agent has been supplied with an auto- 
mobile. The work thus far taken up 
consists of the following: The estab- 
lishment of hay demonstration plots 
at various points throughout the 
county; organization of boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, which consists of contests 
in potato, corn and tomato raising, 
and poultry clubs; the formation of 
cow testing, seed improvement, and 
like associations, and the giving of 
personal advice to farmers and other 
individuals upon agricultural subjects. 

We have on foot a movement to es- 
tablish a codperative milk station in 
the city here. This station will re- 
ceive the milk from all the farmers, 
bottle it, and deliver it at actual cost, 
paying the farmer the re:t. Our sur- 
plus milk and cream will be used in 
an ice cream plant. 

The bulk of advice so far has been 
on orchard work, fertilizer questions, 
crop rotations, drainage problems and 
dairy information. I have conducted 
several demonstrations of pruning 
and renovating old apple orchards, the 
establishment of my hay demonstra- 
tion plots throughout the county, and 
several boys’ clubs have been organ- 
ized. In regard to this club work, 
one town, through its school board, 
has given me a tract of eight acres, 
loaned the boys $300 to buy seed and 
fertilizer, and has hired a teacher to 
give supervision throughout the sum- 
mer. Other towns, following the ex- 
ample of this one, are asking for in- 
formation on similar work. Through- 
out the winter, I shall use my time in 
making a farm survey for the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and 
also to get the farmers organized into 
buying and selling associations. 

On the whole, the farmers are tak- 
ing hold of this work very well, the 
business men are standing back of it 
in supplying many of the needed funds 
—and with such a broad and needy 
field, the movement is bound to grow 
and we look for great success. 

MURRAY D. LINCOLN. 


Connecticut. 
First class, irrigated, highly im- 


i 60 ACRE a Ayig + wrt — 


L. A. LEINBAUGH. Jerome, Idaho 














LAND OF MAGNIFICENT CROPS 


In Stoddard County, Southeast Missouri, where 
corn, wheat, clever, cotton and ajfalfa make record 
yields in the same field, you can buy at forced sale 
tracts of 30 acres up to 640 acres in a body, the rich- 
est bottom land, all free from overtiow or backwater 
and within 1 to 3 milesof good town on rail 
Owners live in Ohio and Oregon and on account of 
closing up unsattsfactory partnership and settling up 
an estate these lands can be bought for $10 to $15 per 
acre under the market price for such land 
same neighborhood. We own lands joining some of 
these and we know whereof we speak. We guaran- 
tee to refund your expenses if you wii! come and 
look and are not convinced of this fact. The county 
has no negroes, no saloons, and the greatest per cent 
of the land is owned by peopie who live on it, they 
come from other states and you will find them the 
best satisfied and great enthusiasts on these wonder- 
fully rich bottom lands and what they produce. For 
further particulars write the owner of the Famous 
Buck Horn Ranch in that district, 8. E. NEWHOUSE, 
419 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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— ing dairy state, aylor County a anergy re ag We 
e OWNERS and agents. Liberal terms on 


over? place offered. Farms $1000 up. Farm land 
$10up. Some ces for trade. Be a farm 
owner. Write TODAY. Reference thi: paper. 
LOEB-HAMMEL REALTY CO. (it 
meeerd, 


us juette 
208-6 (peer ~ Bidg. 


The Stanley Country 


The place where an active man can secure 
a home at a moderate cost. We have a 
large tract to select from. Pay us a visit 
od get acquainted. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO. 


STANLEY, WISCONSIN 


“Opening of a New Country” 


You ought to have ful! information about Centra! 
British Columbia. The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
is finished. It runs through the Fort George district, 
the valleys of the Fraser, the Nechaco, the Bulkley 
and Skeena rivers. The land is productive, the eli- 
mate is fine, First class country for stock, Home 
markets for all you ean raise. The chance for the 
farmer to become independent. The place for you. 
Wrtte for information to WHITNEY LAND CO. 
The Germanta, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


ar BUY A FARM IN 


MANITOBA 


Splendid mixed farming propositions. Good roads, 
schools and markets. 
For particulars apply to 


CANADIAN GUARANTY TRUST C6., 
BRANOGS, MANITOBA 














Two Improved Farms 


in Re@ River Valley, Marshall County, 
Minnesota, 200 acres each. A comfortable set of 
buildings on each farm. Loeated in midst of well 
settied and well farmed neighborhoods, two miles 
from good town on mala line of railroad. Price 
$27.50; small eash payment, easy terms ou balance. 
Address EM PERE FARMS CO., Thief Biver 
Falls, Winnesota. 


160 A. Grain, Stock or Dairy Farm 


3 miles out, good roads, welk watered, fine %roem 
house, new barn, steel stanchions, woven wire, fine 
farm. Also my twe-acre home place, in best high 
school and college city inlowa. And my twenty-tive 
acre frult farm near Farmingtev. 

Alfred H. Tomlinseorm, Endianola, lowa 


$93.45 AN AGRE 


buys my 160-acre farm in southern Minn. This isa 
square quarter, 4+ miles from two good towns. Ail 
tiled, main tile 15-inch. Flowing well. Woven wire 
all around the farm 4 feethigh. Nobuildings. One- 








half cash, balance five annual payments 54%. Every 
acre of this farm can be plowed and is one of the best 
paying investments offered in southern Minn. today. 


L. L. BEISE, Maplicton., Minnesota 


Fine Agriculture and Stock Farm 


for sale of 320 acres in Kearney County, Nebraska, 
near two trunk line railroads. Rich soil and under 
good state of cultivation, with plenty of good water. 
Good buildings and improvements. Address owner, 
J.J.TUFTS, 620 University Piace, Evanston, Ill. 


100-Acre Farm 


One mile from Enfield, Hil.; good improvements, 
silo, plenty of water and fruit. Price $65.00. 


CG. M. LAND, R. Bf, ENFIELD, ILL. 


McBURNEY’S NEW YORK FARMS 


Improved, cultivated and priced at half value, make 
western farmers buy on sight. Come now, see, and 
bind your bargain quickly. McBURNEY & Co., 
Bastable Block, Syracuse, New York. 


Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For informa rai paeaens 
Minnesota wn he ge anes 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Willmar, Minnesota 
SOUTHERN MINNESOTA FARMS 


in Dodge county. Guod corn and clover land at 
right prices. JOHN SWENDINAN, JEK., 
Dodge 


Center, Minn. 
To first claas farmers who 


FOR REN will raise and feed appa 


several first class well improved farms in 
Calhoun Counties, Iowa. 
CLYDE E. SHOPE, Bloomingten, Ril. 


FOR RENT se eitimpror ed easy terms. 


ROBERT HUNTE €ity, lowa. 


IOWA FARMS & fire tad sp. 


up. 
List on request. Spaulding & O’Donnel!, Elma, Iowa, 


Before You Buy a Farm 
Write YOUNG & MILLER, Ociwein, Iowa 
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BalanceAfter Harvest. 


$10 down and the bal+ 
ance after your crop 
s ha ed. Tweo 
ins in one. Partition 
o hold two or more 
ckinds of grain at once, 
Holds small grain or 
an be instantly con- 
verted into well venti- 
lated corn crib. BR pe a= — SS 
lated through oor 
and sides, under eaves THE NORTHFIELD Bi N 
and through big cu- 
Anchor bolt SANT) QRraQEU sO iub ails 
ep it wind-proof. - 
Smooth rain-proof floor. Interlocking cleats, strong. 
er than bolts, make it easy and quick to set up. 
Heaviest for size. Reasonable price. 30 days 
free trial. Satisfaction guaranteed or your? 
money back. Write direct to factory fo 
% samples of sheet metal, catalog and 
=e easy terms. 
Northfield Galvanized Cupolas 


Full line of genuine Scientific Ventilators. 
ost modern _ 
MMMM AEE 


> type, well 
qd made, cost# 
fe very little, 
. (-&% last alifetime, also big stock corrugat- 
ed roofing at bargain prices. 


~2j Sanitary Guaranteed Hog Troughs’ 


ut little more than wood. Outlast ten or 
@ wooden ones. Easily kept clean and free 
from disease germs. A heavy substantial 
trough that will last a lifetime. Clean 
water a necessity to health. In winter 
ice can be quickly cracked out and fresh 
water substituted. Guaranteed for 

five years. 


Northfield Silo Roofs 
(See, Hinged Manhole) 


Galvanized iron. Rain proof. 

Rust proof. Fits any kind of 

silo, Easily put on. Extra 

<n “ large hinged manhole. Most 

artistic and most substantial roof on the market, 
Write for complete description and terms. 


Northfield Iron Co., 116 Water St., Northfield, Mins 


















BOOK FREE 


A guide to the safest, most economical 
Piumbing Supplies for the home. Prices 
one-fifth to one-third less on_standard 
equipment, Complete outfits for entire 
house equipment, also for kitchen and bath- 
rooms at big money-savings. All the new 
things. Every item abargain. A host of 
accessories at the lowest prices. Sugges- 
tions, Instructions. Complete information 
about house plumbing. Why pay more 
elsewhere when you can get finest quality, 
workmanship and satisfaction here for a 
at dealless? Our large buyin wer 
Sree it. Sead for FREE BIG COST CUT- 
TING PLUMBING BOOK No. FS— 1: 


MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY 


New York Chicago Kansas City 




























P ELEVATOR 


Always ready for As 
n 








use. Placed in- 

sidethe crib i 
the dry. Easy 
running, dura- 
; ble and strong. 
Elevates oats, 
wheat, or ear- 
= corn, 50 bushels 

eS ae in three minutes. 
SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 
The first successful Upright Ear Corn 
Elevator made—SOLD DIRECT to the 
Farmer. FreeCatalog showing 8 styles with crib 
plans which save youmoney. Write for it today. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 80x 69 MORTON, ILL- 


SAVE LODGED GRAIN 









EF 




















HARVESTERS 


Equipped with Champion Grain Guards 
do work no others can do They lift up grain, no 
matter how badly lodged, so it may be cut the same 
as standing. (Cut all around your field Save half 
your time and all your grain. Made of steel. light 
butetrong. Ask the lowa Agricultural Col- 
lege about our guards. They have used 
them—they know. We wil! sbip responsible 
parties on five days free trial. If not satisfac- 
tory return at our expense, and money, when paid, 
will be refunded. Give make of machine. 
Price $5 per set of eight; ¢6 per set of ten. Use ten 
in heavy grain. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 

ChampionGrain Guard Co., 4738 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








e. STEEL WHEELS 


AND 


FARM TRUCKS 


with either steel or wood 
| wheels. We have a free 
Catalog that tells you how to 
measure your skein or steel 
axle. Write for it at once. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co. 





Box 18 Havana. ILL. 
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Growing the Lamb 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Feed the ewes liberally 
wholesome food. 

Do not make abnormal changes in 
the nature of their ration. The na- 
ture of the ration just before lambing 
should be similar to what is desired 
to feed shortly after lambing. 

Furnish all the variety you can, but 
understand variety to mean _ several 
different feeds in the ration rather 
than changing the ration often. 

Give a ration fairly rich in protein. 
Supply succulent feed if possible. Be 


with clean, 


sure that salt and good water are 
available. 

Turning now to the direct method 
of feeding lambs, I wish to say that 
they should be fed grain as soon as 
they will eat it, and they will begin 


to nibble at feed when ten to sixteen 
days old. At first all the grain feeds 
should be ground, but after the lambs 
are five or six weeks old, grinding is 
unnecessary. 

A good grain mixture for lambs just 


beginning to eat is ground corn one 
part, crushed oats one part, linseed 
oil meal one part, and wheat bran 


two parts, by weight. The wheat bran 
is very essential in this mixture, in 
that, being somewhat like a roughage 
it adds bulk and hence aids in devel- 
oping the capacity of the lambs. The 
hulls from the oats will serve the 
same purpose. Many people have suc- 
cessfully raised lambs without the 
use of bran, but it is safe to assume 
that these persons have used such 
feeds as clover or alfalfa hay of the 
very best quality. In fact, even al- 
though bran is available, some first- 
class leguminous hay should be put 
where the lambs can get to it. 

Cleanliness should be the motto of 
every sheep feeder, but double em- 
phasis should be placed on this motto 
by the caretaker of young lambs. Ev- 
ery day the troughs and racks should 
be carefully cleaned, and in case they 
become noticeably soiled, it is good 
policy to scrub them with lime water. 
The lime in the water seems to make 
the odor about the troughs pleasant 
to the lambs. Any surplus feed taken 
from the troughs and racks in the 
creep, which should always be_ pro- 
vided for the lambs, can be fed to 
the ewes. 

After lambs learn to eat, they in- 
crease rapidly in their power to con- 
sume feed. Whether or not they 
should be given all they want depends 
upon what purpose they are being 
prepared for. If they are to be mar- 
keted as fat lambs, which is the as- 
sumption made concerning lambs in 
the commercial flock, they should be 
liberally fed with grain until they are 
of marketable weight and condition. 
If all of them are to be marketed, a 
large part of the grain ration should 


be corn, but if a number of the ewe 
lambs are:to be retained for breeding 
purposes, not more than half of the 


grain mixture should be corn, the oth- 
er half consisting of oats and possibly 
bran and oil meal. 

~ In most cases, owners of lambs will 
find it advantageous to set apart at 
least an acre or two for some forage 
crop, so that in the event there is a 
shortage of pasture there will be a 
green crop to supplement it. Rape is 
one of the best known forage crops 
for sheep and lambs, and since it is 
hardy, it is suitable for sowing early 
in the spring. However, those who 
grow rape should remember that it is 
a luxuriant grower, and hence adapt- 
ed to a fertile soil and a plentiful 
supply of moisture. If it is sown in 
unfertilized, poor soil, it is almost 
sure to prove a disappointment and a 
financial loss. Sheep and lambs 
should not be turned on rape until it 
has attained a growth of six or eight 
inches, because it produces so much 
more feed if allowed to develop a 
great deal of leaf surface. Oats and 
Canadian peas sown together make a 
good green feed for ewes and lambs, 
but are better suited for soiling pur- 
poses than for grazing. 

We have already emphasized the 
fact that the secret of successful and 
profitable lamb growing’ consists 
chiefly in being able to keep the 
lambs growing from the start. A well 
fed lamb early develops what shep- 
herds call “baby fat.” So long as a 
lamb possesses its “baby fat,” it pre- 
sents a full, well rounded outline, sig- 
nifying the bloom and finish charac- 
teristic of a good market lamb. It 








should be possible to retain the “baby 
fat” until weaning time, 
rule, that is the best time to market 
properly grown lambs in the corn 
belt. 
W. E. COFFEY. 
Illinois Agricultural College. 


. . 
Supporting a Family on a 
Four-Acre Farm 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your recent article on the unspoken 
the land surely hit thou- 
sands of corn belt farmers. My com- 
munity ideal will do away with the 
old notion of getting everything from 
the land and putting nothing back. I 
am personally acquainted with men 
who have corned their land for years 
without food or rest. In time they 
will have to buy fertilizers for these 
acres. Then they may decide they 
must have less acreage. 

Some time ago, I read in your paper 
that a man could not make a living 
on fifty acres. A man who would fail 
on fifty acres would fail almost any 
place. 

My wife and I have lived on four 
acres now for fourteen years, and we 
have had but very little outside in- 
come. We keep cows and chickens 
and raise garden truck and fruit. I 
am convinced that a goou living can 
be made on two and a half acres if it 
is worked right. 


thoughts of 


I contend that a family of four or 
five can be supported nicely on a 
farm of twenty or twenty-five acres, 


if industry and economy are practiced. 
There will be plenty of that which is 
best, purest and freshest, and there 
will be no worrying over the high cost 
of living. 

If the family is situated in a fruit 


country, they can have fruit the year | 


around. They can have lots of vege- 
tables. As for meats, they do not 
have to be ruled by a monopoly. A 
farmer can kill an animal, keep as 


much of it as he needs, and take the 
rest to market. 

A farm of twenty-five acres might 
be worked according to the following 
plan: Plant six acres of corn and put 
two acres of it in a silo. Three acres 
of wheat for flour for the family, and 
the screenings for chicken feed. Three 
acres of oats would yield about 120 
bushels, enough for a horse and five 
sheep. Four acres to timothy and 
clover would give seven tons of hay, 
and two acres to alfalfa would give 


another seven tons, making fourteen 
tons in all. Seven acres are allowed 
for pasture for six cows and one |} 
horse. 

The stock for this farm would be 
six cows, five sheep, one horse and 


one hundred chickens. One cow would 
make an income of $75,-and the six a 
total of $450. There would be an av- 
erage of four dozen eggs a day for six 
months, which, at 20 cents per dozen 
would amount to’$¥50- The total from 
the cows and chickens would amount 
to $600 a year. This income, added to 
the provisions furnished by the farm, 
makes a comfortable living for any 
family of four. 
EDWARD ELLIOTT. 


Muscatine County, Iowa. 





Horse and Mule Colts at One 
Birth 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I drove twenty miles yesterday to 
investigate a rumor of a mare having 
dropped twin colts—a horse and a 
mule—and found the rumor to be true. 
Mr. G. Ernest Ogden, Whiteside, Mis- 
souri, the owner of the mare and colts, 


tells me that the mare was bred three | 


times to a stallion; thirty’ minutes af- 
ter the third service she was given a 
service by a jack. This it seems was 
done in the hope of getting the mare 
in foal, the two previous services hav- 
ing been fruitless. Mr. Ogden was 
present at the birth of the mule—the 
horse having arrived a few minutes 
before he reached the barn. 

The foals are both mares. They 
are very small—only thirty-two inches 
in height. They are game little fel- 
lows, and follow their mother around 
the pasture. They succeed in reach- 
ing nature’s fountain without aid, but 
it is a long reach. The mother is ten 
years old, black, matronly in appear- 
ance, and a Carlisle in breeding. 

JOHN HOWAT. 

Missouri. 


and, as a | 


TRADE MARK REGISTEREO 





Inside Stationary 
Cup Elevator 


Easily installed without altering building. 
Puts grain into any part of the larvest 
crib without changes or delays. Nocupola 
needed to get full capacity of crib less than 
36 ft. in length with half-pitch roofs. Fills 
crib to full capacity. No pit required for 
dumping grain. Never in the way; stands 
close to driveway wall, or inside of crib. 
Always Ready. Always in the “Dry.” 

Grain unloaded by driveway wagon jack, 
fixed to joists. Being overhead, leaves 
driveway clear. Steel hopper. Easy lifting. 
Counterbalanced. 

No waste or mixing of grain. Elevator entirely 
enclosed. pened by removing fourscrews. Big 
buckets—holding one-quarter bushel, Absolute}, 
no choking or backlegging. Self-aligning bear- 
ings. Easy running — 100 per cent. efticiency—no 
power lost in friction. 

Send for cataloque describing thisinside elevator and 
“Meadows” all-steel-and-wood portablegrainduinys. 
| Ask your dealer about the Meadows inside elevator, 

Address Lake St. Factory, 
MEADOWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Pontiac, Illinois. 

















BIG MONEY '* the 
OFF SEASON 


Earn $2000.00 a year 


extra money, besides 
ur ° 
lar farm work, with the oe 
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Improved Powers 
Boring and Drilling 


achine. Boresa well 100 ft. 


deep in 10 hours. One man can tun 
it; ateamoperatesitande 
















Lisle Mfz. Co. 
Box 69, Clarinda, Iowa, 





“The Cinch’ 





Success, safety and economy guar: 
trap is set according to directions. No gun. 
boy can use it. Sample trap, postpaid, S5c: 
traps. 80c each. 

Agents wanted. A paying proposition. 

Write for particulars to 


W. C. EMMERSON & CO., Manufacturers 
Forest Grove, Oregon 


Pump 
‘ with a 








Farm Cushman 


4-H.P. All-Purpose 
4-Cycle Ding 
Sees nee! wer Engine 


no other engine cando, An 
ALL-PURPOSE, all-season engine 
AND will run any binder. Weighs 190 
Ibs. Throttle governor. Guaranteed 
10 years. Also 2-cylinder6H.P. up to 

Get catalog and trial offer. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 2028N St, Lincoln, Neb. 














Does 
everything 















‘Delivered 3% FREE 


| 
| on Approval and 30 days Trial 








but write today for our big 


SEND NO MONEY 1914 catalog of “Ranger’® 


Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low they i" 
astonish you. Also particulars of our great new offer 
to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month's free 

| trial without a cent expense to you. Se 
| BOYS you can make money taking orders for bicyc!e‘s 
tires, lamps, sundries, etc. from our big I se *4 

| some catalog. It’s free. It contains ‘‘combination of crs 
| for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at very low cost- 
Also much icycle information. 





ich useful 


r it. 
LOW FACTORY PRICES Seost te ou. Noone else cam 
offer 


such values and such 
terms. You cannot afford to buy a bicycle, tires or Smee 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





without first learning what we can offer 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.xi79 
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Fairbanks-Morse 
Type “H” Oil Engines 





Have two features necessary for 
proper oil engine operation. 


Throttling Built-in 
Governor Magneto 
siiows ignition at supplies spark even 
every power stroke. at starting. Why not 
eeps cylinder al- be just as particular 
ays begs yy about your work en- 
o of oil. Greatly gineas yourautomo- 
rease engine effi- bile and demand 
the built-in magneto. 


a Write for Catalog 602-20A. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Chicago, .St. Louis, Omaha, Kansas City 
Electric Light Plants, Water Systems, Oil Tractors 


























INCREASE YOUR 
CREAM PROFITS 


(/ Separatorran at steady speed skims closer—saves\) 
re cream. You can easily increase your profits 


‘CEDAR RAPS SPEED 
erior to all garam GOVERNOR : 


The original "| 
speed regu- 


nt iths and Fest 
you a big profit. 


Cedar Rapids Foundry 
& Machine Co. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 








A Cow Pea Thresher 


shes Cow Peas and Soy Beans from the mown 
vines. breaking less than 2 percent. AJso threshes 


Mw id Oats. “‘The machine I have been looking 
f twenty years."—Prof. W. F. Massey. ‘A ma- 
cline that will meet every demand.”’—Prof. H. A. 
Mor lennessee Experiment Station. Nothing 


saoklet Q-R Free. 
Kog rer ~ and Bean Thresher Company. 
Morristown, Tenn. 





GET ONE OV 


Brown’s Beach Jackets 


st the thing for outdoor use, either about 
farm, automobiling or driving. Better 
in a sweater and costs less. 
Coat with collar $3.75, withont collar $3.50; 
1 $2.00. Send for catalog No. 10. 


WwW. WwW. BROWN, WORCESTER, MASS. 
395 Chandler Street. 


SEED WHEAT 


Sow Salzer northern grown wheat this fall. 

(;roWs the leaders for Iowa and adjoining states. 

‘rite and tell us your needs and we will make 
i uotation by letter. 


1228. Eighth 8 A 
SALZE R, LA CROSSE, wis. 














“Wear like a ho He nose” 
FINCK’S 
DETROIT SPECIAL 
OVERALLS 


vou don’t know these overalls buy a pair 

anid try them out. Sold by all live merchants. 

W. M. FINCK & CO., 1196 Gratiot Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
JAMES L. LEE, Treas. 


“Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear 


Figure the cost of your rubber footwear on 

what it costs per day’s wear and you will 
* that “‘Ball-Band’’ Rubber Footwear saves 

u money. 

).000 Merchants sell “Ball-Band.” Look for 

e Red Ball. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO., Mishawaka, Ind. 


i¢ House That Pays Millions for Quality.” 























Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 


Write for price and Free sample. 


ate BROS. COMPANY 

epartment D 

10S. La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois 
Plant Buffalo. howa 


a hen writing to advertisers kindly 
‘ention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











| OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Big Wheat Farm Sold.—One of the big- 
gest wheat farms in the middle states, a 
fram comprising 2,580 acres, near Saint 
Charles, Mo., was recently sold at a pur- 
chase price of $250,000. The farm was 
bought nineteen vears ago at $21 an acre. 
Large levees were erected to prevent in- 
undations of the Mississippi river by the 
former owner. 














Alfalfa as Food for Man.—According to 
a news report, a South Dakota company 
has capitalized at $500,000 for the manu- 
facture of alfalfa into foods for man. It 
is stated that half a dozen new beverages 
and foods are to be made from this plant 
which has so much merit for stock feed- 
ing. Among the products mentioned are 
alfalfa tea, coffee, candy, table syrup, 
breakfast food, and a drink served at 
soda fountains. 


Inspecting Kansas Orchards.—Orchards 
ana nurseries in Kansas are being given 
the eighteenth annual inspection. Ex- 
perts from the agricultural college are 
working in the northern half of the state, 
while men from the university depart- 
ment of entomology are covering the 
southern half. When an orchard passes 
a satisfactory inspection, a state certifi- 
cate is issued to the owner, showing that 
it is free from injurious plant and insect 
diseases. <A close watch is kept for the 
importation of the brown tail and gypsy 
moths. 


Shower Baths for Hogs on Trains.—An 
announcement recently made by the man- 
agement of the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
road states that all stock to be shipped 
over that road will be showered at vari- 
ous stages on the road to market. The 
idea is to make it more comfortable for 
the stock in hot weather, and thus avoid 
considerable loss. Then it is thought the 
new arrangement will prevent odors from 
shocking the sense of smell of passen- 
gers on first-class trains when a long 
stock train is met: The showers will be 
given at feeding and watering stations. 


Home Credit Work in Illinois.x—County 
Superintendent J. Frank Hickman, of 
Marion county, Illinois, has announced a 
new addition to the school curriculum. 
When schools open next September, a 
score card will be sent to each parent, 
who will make entries of the work done 
around home by the school children. The 
eards have to be turned in each week to 
the teacher, who makes a grade accord- 
ing to the merit of the work done. When 
a certain number of units of work has 
been completed, the pupil will be given a 
certificate of award. The idea is to en- 
courage school children to do more work 
about the home both before and after 
school hours. 


Ilincis Good Roads Law Valid.—The 
supreme court of Illinois has given a de- 
cision upholding the Tice good roads law. 
This provides that the state will pay one- 
half of the expense for paving 1,600 miles 
of country roads. Work will begin early 
in July, plans having been made for ex- 
tending it into twenty-eight counties. A. 
D. Gash, president of the Illinois highway 
commission, estimates that there will be 
180 miles of concrete or brick roads built 
in sixty different counties. The Tice law 
provides that all road building shall be 
under one system, and for the appoint- 
ment of superintendents in each county. 
The st&te’s chief source of revenue for 
the $1,100,000 appropriation will be from 
automobile license taxes. 

New Cabbage From China.—The United 
States government reports success in the 
growing of a new variety of cabbage that 
was introduced from China a few years 
ago. In order to induce growers to try 
the new type, free seeds will be distrib- 
uted by the department. The Chinese 
cabbage is said to be especially adapted 
to late summer planting, as it is a rapid 
grower. Under favorable conditions the 
heads when trimmed for market weigh 
from six to eight pounds. It is recom- 
mended that the plonts be set two feet 
apart in rows three feet apart. Full grow- 
ing directions will be sent with each trial 
package of seeds. Those interested should 
write to the office of foreign seed and 
plant introduction, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





Practical Course in Agriculture.—The 
Ohio State University announces a three 
years’ course in agriculture designed es- 
pecially to meet the needs of young men 
on the farm who can not find time to 
take the regular courses of the college, 
and for those who have not had the 
necessary requirements for admission to 
the longer courses. The new course is 
open to all seudents over seventeen years 
of age who have completed the work or 
the eighth grade and have had one year 
of practical experience on the farm. It 
opens about the 206th of October and 
closes about the 20th of March each year. 
This gives the students time for a full 
crop season on the farm. Our readers 
who desire further information should ad- 








dress the College of Agriculture, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Honorary Degree For Secretary Wilson. 
—Former Secretary of Agriculture James 
Wilson was among the 278 to receive de- 
grees at the  forty-third annual com- 
mencement at Ames, Iowa, this year. The 
degree of Doctor of Science was conferred 
by R. A. Pearson, president of the col- 
lege, who said he considered that the 
college was honoring itself in honoring 
the former secretary, who was at the 
head of the institution when President 
McKinley appointed him Secretary of Ag- 
riculture in his cabinet. Secretary Wil- 
son predicted that the college would soon 
have 5,000 students. Another honorary 
degree was conferred on George L. Mce- 
Kay, who was head of the college dairy 
department for several years. 

Expense of Wheat Harvest.—The cost 
of cutting Kansas wheat is placed at 
$1.25 an acre by labor commissioners, and 
the cost for threshing the grain is placed 
at two and a half cents a bushel. With 
this year’s acreage the cost would amount 
to approximately $11,250,000 for cutting 
and $3,700,000,000 for threshing, making 
a total of about $15,000,000 for the wheat 
harvest to be paid out by Kansas farm- 
ers. The government estimate places the 
production at 148,000,000 bushels for 1914. 
About $6,000,009 worth of threshing ma- 
chine outfits were sold in the state this 
year, this being more than double the 
former highest record. The favorite type 
seems to be the steam engine, but the 
gasoline and petroleum engines are close 
seconds. 





French Land Values.—The average 
market value of French land is $100 per 
acre, ranging from $20 per acre in the 
mountainous province of Hautes-Alpes to 
nearly $400 per acre in the province of 
Nord, The average rental value of French 
land is $3.30 per acre. Ordinary cultivat- 
ed land brings about $3.50 per acre, while 
meadows bring about $5 per acre. In the 
richest part of France, in the provinces 
of Nord, Pas-de-Calais, and Seine-et- 
Oise, the cultivated lands rent for an av- 
erage of $6 per acre, and meadow land 
for an average of $8. These figures ap- 
ply to land exclusive of buildings. They 
should be fairly reliable, for they are the 
result of investigation by the French de- 
partment of direct taxation. 


German Investigation of the Shift from 
the Courtry to the City.—In a German 
agricultural paper, Herr Lauer publishes 
his conclusions upon an investigation into 
the shift of rural population to the towns 
in twenty different countries, including 
Germany, the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, Austria, Sweden, Norway, Belgium 
and France. In every country it was 
found that the town population had made 
much more rapid gains during recent 
years than the country population. It 
was found that in most cases the agri- 
cultural population as a whole had held 
firm or made a slight gain, but that the 
farm laborers had decreased greatly in 
numbers in recent years. The conclusion 
is reached that the farm owner still finds 
the farm an attractive place to live, but 
that the farm laborers are more and more 
preferring city life to farm life. The 
remedy, according to this German writer, 
is to bring about an increase in the num- 
ber of peasant owned farms and to secure 
the permanent welfare of a high-grade 
peasant class. 

Encouraging Immigration to Chile.— 
The country of Chile has’ evidently 
reached about the same stage of develop- 
ment as the United States reached forty 
years ago. Chile has but few farmers. 
To encourage foreign farmers to come in 
the following inducements are offered: 
The immigrant farmer, with his family 
and baggage, are to be .taken free of 
charge from the port of landing to the 
colony where he is going. <A farm of 170 
acres of land is to be given, with 90 acres 
additional for each boy over twelve years 
of age. The immigrant is to be given an 
allowance of $7 a month for the first year. 
In return for these privileges, he must 
work the land assigned to him for at 
least six years, and can not leave the 
land without securing permission from 
the authorities. Moreover, he must pay 
back, beginning the fourth year, the 
money advanced to him. At the end of 
the six years, absolute ownership may be 
secured. The Chilean land policy is very 
much different from the homestead sys- 
tem used in the United States. The 
Chilean system is evidently adapted to a 
very poor class of peasants, from such 
eountries as Italy, Spain, Portugal and 
France. 


Sweet Clover Acreage Increasing.—For 
the past two years increasing attention 
has been given to sweet clover as a for- 
age plant. County agricultural agents in 
several states last year gave some atten- 
tion to it in an experimental way. Those 
in Kansas and South Dakota were par- 
ticularly active, and the results were so 
satisfactory that the area seeded this 
year has been enormously increased. W. 
E. Watkins, of Allen county, Kansas, re- 
ports that more than 2,000 acres were 
seeded in that county this year. The in- 





terest in this plant has been primarily as 
a soil improver. It is establishing it- 
self in a very promising way as a forage 
plant. wast year Mr. Mosher, of Clinton 
county, Iowa, conducted an excursion to 
a farm on which is grown anually 60 to 
100 acres of sweet clover for hay and 
pasture on land worth more than $100 an 
acre. On June 9th and i0th of this year 
Mr. Bishop and Mr. Grannis, two Illinois 
county agents, joined in an excursion to 
a 300-acre sweet clover farm in Ogle 
county, Illinois. One county sent twenty- 
one automobiles, with 109 farmers, repre- 
senting twenty-five townships. <A _ total 
of forty-five automobiles made up the 
train. Among the interesting things done 
on the farm visited-is the pasturing of 
sixty head of cattle on forty acres of 
sweet clover. The clover is also used 
successfully as ensilage.—Farm Manage- 
ment Monthly. 


‘The Season’s Rainfall 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1914. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 

(Corrected to June 25, 1914.) 
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need. Youtryit30 days without spending a 
cent. Then if not satisfied return 
it at our expense. 

Pay When Satistied 
That's all we ask. The Queen is 
no experiment. It has been on 

Yisst market 15 years and is giving 


satisfaction to thousands of farmers ¢ 


Snow or Nesting Birds 
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Electric light 

for farms, churches, etc. 
Any size plant. Price $265 and up. 
m= Universal Lighting System is simple, 
safe, economical and gives a brififant 

light. 
UNIVERSAL BATTERY CO. 
3430 8S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
we manufacture all kinds of 
storage batteries. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Which a Heavenly Witness Appears Who Cannot Be Cross-Exam- 
ined, and Before Which the Defense Utterly Breaks Down. 


(Continued from last week) 


dustry; for it is to be remembered that, 
by the plaintiff's own showing, the de- 
fendant was a rich man when he first 
knew him. I deny the profits from the 
use of the plaintiff's patented inventions, 
and call upon him to prove them. I not 
only call upon him to prove them, but I 
defy him to prove them. It will take 
something more than superannuated doc- 
tors, stolen letters and the performances 
of a mountebank to do this. 

This speech, delivered with a sort of 
frenzied bravado, had a wonderful effect 
upon Mr. Belcher. He straightened in his 
chair, and assumed his old air of self- 
assurance. He could sympathize in any 
game of “bluff’’ and when it came down 
to a square fight for money his old self 
ne back to him. During the little 
speech of Mr. Cavendish, Mr. Balfour was 
writing, and when the former sat down 





the latter rose, and, addressing the Court 
said: “I hold in my hand a written notice, 


calling upon the defendant’s counsel to 
produce in court a little book in the pos- 
session of his client entitled ‘Records of 
profits and investments of profits from 
manufactures under the fenedict pat- 
ents,’ and 1 hereby serve it upon him.” 
Thus saving, he handed the letter to 
Mr. Cavendish, who received and read it. 
Mr. Cavendish consulted his client, and 


then rose and said: ‘“‘May it please the 
Court, there is no such book in existence 
“T happen to know,” rejoined Mr. Bal- 
four, “that there is such a book in exis- 
tence, unless it has recently been de- 
stroved, This I stand ready to prdve by 
the testimony of Helen Dillingham, the 


sister of the plaintiff. 

“The witness can be called,’’ said the 
judge 

Mrs. Dillingham oked paler than on 
the day before, as she voluntarily lifted 
her veil, and advanced to the stands. She 
had dreaded the revelation of her own 
treachery toward the treacherous proprie- 
tor, but she had sat and heard him per- 


jure himself, until her own act. which had 
been performed on behalf of justice, be- 
came one of whicl she could hardly be 
ashamed. 

“Mrs. Dillingham,’ said Mr. salfour, 


“have you been on friendly terms with 
the defendant in this case?” 

“T have, sir,’’ she answered. ‘“‘He has 
been a frequent visitor at my house. and 
I have visited his family at his own.”’ 

“Was he aware that the plaintiff was 


your brother?” 
“He was not.” 
“Has he, from the first, made a confi- 


dant of you?” 

“In some things—vyes.” 

“Do you know Harry Benedict—the 
plaintiff's son?” 

“7 do, wir.” 

“How long have you known him?” 

“T made his acquaintance soon after he- 
came to reside with you, sir, in the city.” 
aintance?”’ 





“Did vou seek his acy 

“I did, sir.”’ 

“From what motive?’ 
3elcher wished me to de it, in 

to ascertain of him whether his 

father were living or dead.”’ 

“You did not know that the lad was 
your nephew?” 

“IT did not, sir. 

“Have you ever told Mr. I 
your brother was alive?” 

“IT told him that Vaul Benedict was 
alive, at the last interview but one that 
I ever had with him.” 

Did he give vou at this interview anv 
reason for his great anxiety to ascertain 
the facts as to Mr. Benedict's life or 
death?” 

“He did, sir.” 

“Was there any special occasion for the 
visit you allude to? 

I think there was, sir He had just 
lost heavily in International Mail, and 
evidently came in to talk about business. 
At any rate, he did talk about it, as he 
had never done before 

“Can you give us the drift or substance 
of his conversation and atements?” 

“Well, sir, he assured me that he had 
not been shaken by his losses, said that 
he kept his manufacturing business en- 
tirely separate from his speculations, gave 
me a history of the manner in which my 
brother’s inventions had come into his 
hands, and, finally, showed me a little ac- 
count book, in which he had recorded his 
profits from manufactures under what he 
called the Benedict patents.” 

“Did you read this book, Mrs. Dilling- 
ham?” 

7 2; ae.” 

“Every word?” 

“Every word.” 
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“Did you hear me serve a notice on the tors were startled by 


defendant's counsel to preduce this book to understand, better than they 
in court?’ viously done, the magnitude of t 
“I did, sir.” for which the defendant had pla, 


“In that notice, did I give the title of 
the book correctly ?’’ 

“You did, sir.” 

“Was this book left in your hands for 


been led to sacrifice 

his safety. 

a considerable length of time? 
“It was, sir, for several hours. 
“Did you copy it?” 

“I did, sir, every word of it.” 

“Are you sure that you made a correct 
copy?” 

“I verified it, sir, item by item, again 
and again. 

“Can you give me any proof corrobora- 
tive of your statement that this book has 
been in your hands?” 

“I can, sir.” 

“What is it?” 

“A letter from Mr. Belcher, asking me 
to deliver the book to his man Phipps.” 

“Is that the letter?” inquired Mr. Bal- 
four, passing the note into her hands. | 

“toe: 

“May it please the court,”’ said 
Balfour, turning to the judge, “the copy 
of this account book is in my possession, 
and if the defendant persists in refusing 
to produce the original, I shall ask the 
privilege of placing it in evidence.” 

During the examination of this witness, 
the defendant and his counsel sat like 
men overwhelmed. Mr. Cavendish was 
angry with kis client, who did not even 
hear the curses which were whispered in 
his ear. The latter had lost not only his 
money, but the woman whom he loved. 
The perspiration stood in, glistening beads 
upon his forehead. Once he put his head 
down upon the table before him, while his 
frame was convulsed with an uncontrol- 
lable passion. He held it there until Mr. 
Cavendish touched him, when he rose and 
staggered to a pitcher of iced water upon 
the bar, and drank a long draught. The 
exhibition of his pain was too terrible to 
excite in the beholders any emotion light- 
er than pity. 

The judge looked at Mr. Cavendish, who 
was talking angrily with his client. After 
waiting for a minute or two, he _ said: 
“Unless the original of this book be pro- 
duced, the court will be obliged to admit 
the copy It was made by one who had 
it in custody from the owner's hands.” 
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” terly hopeless, that even Cavendis 
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recounting the evidence, 
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amount of damages claimed, 
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sort of seoundrel. In 
room, he skulked by the 
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place in society as riches and power 
manded, he felt himself 
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“TI was not aware,” said Mr. Cavendish, 
fiercely, ‘“‘that a crushing conspiracy like 


this against my client could be carried on 
in any court of the United States, under ’ \ 
judicial sanction.” | 


‘The counsel must permit the court,” 
said the judge, calmly, “‘to remind him 


that it is so far generous toward his dis- Outlasts 


appointment and discourtesy as to refrain ogg tien factory. 
from punishing him for contempt, and to and eats of all’ 


offense.” 
Mr. Cavendish sneered in the face 
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Balfour presented and read the contents 
of the document. All Wf Mr. Belcher's 
property at Sevenoaks, his rifle manu- 
factory, the goods in Talbot’s hands, and 
sundry stocks and bonds came into the 
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5,918,098 

gallons Polarine sold last year 

1,536,232 gallons more than in 1912 
These figures form indisputable evidence 

of POLARINE’S lubricating efficiency. 
For all makes and types of motor cars, 

motor trucks, motorcycles and motor boats. 
Maintains the correct lubricating body at 

any motor specd or temperaiure. 








FRICTION REOUCING MOTOR OIL 





POLARINE remains liquid at zero. POLAR- 
INE differs from all other motor oils, in that 
it lubricates perfectly at extremes of tem- 
perature. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(AN INDIANA CORPORATION) 
Makers of Lubricating Oils for Leading 
and Industrial Works 
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[cRoP NOTES 


Short reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
:arions of our territory. If your county is not 





all 5 
1.8 a brief summary of local conditions. 
rep? . ae are sufficient. All such reports 
Posts mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
shu" ing at the latest, in order to be in time for the 
ar ant issue 
‘In.civis following county and state designate the 
art the state from which the report comes. (n) 
oan . northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 


southwestern, etc. 








IOWA. 
] son County, (sc) Iowa, June 22d.— 
R: badly needed. Corn doing fine. Oats 
ae » very short. Fall wheat and rye 


tu! zg Pastures getting dry and very 


chort. Water getting scarce. Hogs do- 
ine ll. Not much sickness among the 
sto Corn fields are looking fine; some 
fiel have been laid by. Potato crop 


ver short. Hay crop very short; not 
Cherries a fair 


more than half a crop. 
crop. ripe now. Apples and pears drop- 
ping off badly; no early apples. Fair 
crop of plums.—A. J. Young. 

Clavton County, (nw) Iowa, June 22d. 


of rain and sunshine have given 
ellent pastures and tame hay. The 
is promising for corn and barley. 


le 


It i ot yet too warm for oats. Our pig 
crop is good. Scattered cases of cholera 
reported. An extra large percentage of 
colts being raised, with but few losses. 
The prevailing good weather has much 
to do with this.—Guy Whitford. 
Calhoun County, (we) Iowa, June 20th. 
—Crops are looking fine in this county. 
Some have laid by their corn now and 
others are going over it the fourth or last 
tim: Everything is doing fine.—John P. 
Arnol 

Woodbury County, (nw) Iowa, June 23d. 

Eversthing in fine condition at this 
wrting. Oats are looking fine. Corn 
never was in better condition, and is be- 
ing laid by as fast as possible. First 
eutting of alfalfa a fair yield; second 
crop coming on in good shape. Stock 


generally in good condition.—George M. 
Talbott 
Fayette County, (ne) Iowa, June 22d.— 
The past week has been cool, but was 
very hot and sultry the 21st and today. 
A severe storm last night washed the 
fielis and caused the creeks to rise. Corn 
looking fine. Oats heading. Rye well 
filled and turning. Stock loking fine. Lots 
of pasture. Hay wilt be a bumper crop. 
A erent many little colts.—W. L. Peters. 
mn County, (we) Iowa, June 26th.— 
Fine yvrowing weather, with plenty of 


rain at present. All crops look good. 
Cori: being plowed the third time. Oats 
are heading nicely on an average straw. 
Not much wheat or barley this year. Hay 
will be rather short in most fields. Pota- 


toes and garden truck looking fine. Av- 
number of colts.—Chas. H. Goodell. 





Polk County, (ec) Iowa, June 26th.— 
Big rain the 2!th, with a destructive halt 
stor Winter wheat and rye being har- 
vested Rye is very light; wheat gooa. 
Oats are short and hurt by hail. Corn 
looks badly sliced; but things have be- 
gun to look better. Corn good for the 
time of vear: generally clean. Hay light 


to medium crop. Melon crop ruined by 
hail.—A. W. Rice. 

Harrison County, (we) Iowa, June 26th. 
—" hardest rain of the season on tne 
25t with hail in some parts. Smalt 
grat) damaged by the hail. Corn is 
about half laid by. Winter wheat is ready 
-S. Green. 

‘iontgomery County, (sw) Iowa, June 
26t The weather has been good for the 
past two weeks for work in the fields. It 
has not rained any to amount to any- 
thing for that time. Corn is growing 
fast: much is plowed for the third and 
] Some have commenced to cut 

It looks like it would be 

The second cutting of al- 


ast time, 
Winter wheat. 
a good yield. 


falfa is about ready.—W. J. Adams. 

lowa County, (se) Iowa, June 26th.—- 
We had a good rain the 24th, which was 
heeded very badly. Corn looking good; 
about one-fourth laid by. Oats fair; early 
oats turning. Clover hay being made; 
( 


and timothy will be a light crop. 

Ve little hog cholera. Lots of tight 

£ being done, Cherries an aver- 

ae rop, selling at $2 a bushel. Women 

' canning them. Autos plentiful and 

: ing more so all the time.—Vernon 
W. Faas. . 

ggold County, (sc) Iowa, June 26th. 

hot and dry. Had some good rains 

t two weeks ago, but are needing 

very -badly. Corn doing the very 

best Wheat nearly ready to harvest. 

short, and in danger of not filling 

Ss it rains. Hay short, but has done 

since recent rains. Pastures good 


dering moisture conditions. Live 
St doing fairly well. Young stuff all 
t ng.—W. C. Kimball. 


ibuque County, (ec) Iowa, June 26th. 
eather has been very wet for the past 


v * or ten days. Too much rain for any 
Clops. Oats getting rank. Corn looks real 
=cod; most all plowed the second time, 
' some are plowing the third time. Oats 
a ding out, and there is a smut in them. 


i¢ small patches of wheat and rye 
‘ it looks fine. Cattle of all kinds are 


. 





doing well. Pastures never better in 
years. Very littie of any. kind of stock 
going to market of late. Prices good. 
Fruit of all k:inds scarce here.—M. J. 
Feeney. 

Davis County, (se) Iowa, June 26th.— 
We have had fine rains. Corn fine; never 
was better; bids fair to be the best ever 
raised in Davis county. tye in shock. 
Fall wheat now being harvested. Both 
rye and wheat good. Some are cutting 
clover. Hay crop light. Pastures good, 
and all stock looking fine. Quite a heavy 
pig crop. Farmers are raising more pigs 
than formerly. Lots of dairying done 
here.—Geo. T. Pearce. 

Monona County, (we) Iowa, June 26th. 
—Laying by of the corn is now the order 
of the day. Winter wheat looks to be 
turning, and the oats are all headed out, 
and some are all ready putting up their 
tame hay; we should be at it only for 
plowing corn. Ve have the best pros- 
pect for corn that I have ever seen, and 
small grain, hay and pastures are excel- 
lent. Hog prices are $7.40. Cattle are 
all shipped out. Our pig crop is some 
short of last year, and I have heard of 
some cholera, although there is nene on 
my place.—H. L. Wingate. 

Delaware County, (we) Iowa, June 26. 
—Weather hot this week. Cool last week. 
Corn knee high. Untreated oats showing 
smut: treated oats all right. Rye about 
ready for harvest. Hay better than last 
year. Pastures good. Raspberries be- 
ginning to ripen, and give promise of a 
good crop. Plenty of rain. Oats lodging 
on heavy ground.—E. J. Paris. 

Wapello County, (se) Iowa, June 26th. 
—Good rain the 22d, which put new life 
in everything. Corn is making rapid 
growth; will nearly all be laid by this 
week in fine shape; also wheat harvest 
will be finished. Some good fields; some 
hardly worth cutting. The fly and dry 
weather are the causes. Oats seem to be 
well filled, but straw short. The women 
are busy taking care of the cherry and 
blackberry crops. The early blackberry 
crop is good, but the late crop will need 
more rain. Water for stock is still scarce. 
The week has been very warm, and the 
moisture is drying up very fast.—S. L. 
Cohagan. 

Clinton County, (ec) Iowa, June 25th.— 
Excessive heat: frequent showers. Pas- 
tures doing nicely. Hay has thickened 
some, but will be short. Oats are lodg- 
ing on rich soil. Barley getting ripe. 
Corn growing fine, and is the largest 
growth at this time of year for an aver- 
age that I have ever seen. Pigs doing 
fine. Cattle on pasture look good. Big 
crop of late cherries ready to pick.—F. E. 
Clarkson. 

Lyon County, (nw) Iowa, June 26th.— 
Corn doing nicely. Small grain looks 
good, and is nearly all headed out. Just 
starting to make hay; the crop is fair. 
Early planted potatoes about ready to 
eat; they look like a good crop. -aAs- 
tures looking good. Fruit scarce. Weath- 
er warm and good for corn.—K. H. H. 

Dallas County, (sc) Iowa, June 27th.-- 
Good rain the 25th. Still more needed. 
Corn is waist high, and is receiving its 
last cultivation. Some tame hay made, 
with about two-thirds of average yield. 
A few are harvesting winter wheat, and 
it is fully a week ahead of the usual 
time. Early gardens doing well. Grapes 
promise a heavy crop. Other fruit yield- 
ing but little.—Victor Felter. 

Taylor County, (sw) Iowa, June 22d.— 
Light shower this morning. More rain 
would help grass. Wheat beginning to 
ripen, although some of it is consider- 
ably damaged by fly. Oats short but fill- 
ing good. Hay crop light. Corn gener- 
ally clean and looking good. Stock as a 
rule look: well, all things considered.—I, 
R. Harland. 

ILLINOIS, 


Bond County, (sc) Ill, June 23d.—This 
county has been having some good 
showers locally the past ten days, but 
the prospect for crops is very poor, as 
very little rain has fallen since the fore 
part of April. All small grain crops are 
light, and what corn we -have is being 
eaten up by bugs. Hay very light, and 
pastures gone. Stock being sold off.—A. 
E. Parmenter. 

Pike County, (we) TIL, June 22.—Corn 
doing well, where put in early. Wheat 
all in shock; fair crop; offering 75 cents 
for wheat. Oats and hay very short crop. 
Had a good rain the 13th; we need more 
now. Pastures very short. Alfalfa mak- 
ing very slow growth.—J. E. Newman. 

Warren County, (we) Il., June 24th.— 
Wheat and rye cutting on; look very good. 
Earliest ever known for this locality. 
Good showers the 13th and 22d. Corn 
being laid by; looks well; good color, good 
stand, and no apparent insect bothering. 
Cherries .and raspberries a good crop. 
Strawberries a failure. Pastures short 
and dry. We need a soaking rain north 
of here a little. We are in the edge of 
the new Illinois oil field, and there is a 
good deal of talk about drilling near 
here if a lease can be arranged. Very 
hot the past two days.—R. L. Kidder. 

Pike County, (we) IIL, June 26th.— 
Nice shower on the 12th; the first rain 
since April 17th; goo@ shower the 23d. 
Wheat all cut. Not much hay to cut on 
account of drouth; also no oats. Chinch 
bugs getting in their work on corn. Early 
corn good; mostly laid by. Late corn poor 





stand; some are yet planting over. June 
drop in apples heavy. Peach crop fine. 
Potatoes light. Hogs healthy. Cattle 
generally thin. Pastures dry. Weather 
hot and dry.—Jas. T. Shaw. 

Hancock County, (we) Ill., June 24th.— 
Corn about all laid by. Some too big to 
plow, Everybody cutting wheat; good 
where the fly let it alone. Hay about a 
ton to the acre. Raspberries and black- 
berries good. A good rain the 22d, and 
things look fine. Hay is selling at $8 in 
the field.—C. M. Benner. 


Pike County, (we) TL, June 26th.— 
Threshing under way: some fields not 
yielding more than 10 bushels; otners 


will run to 39 bushels per acre—more 
10°’s than 30’s. Corn generally looking 
good. Lots of chinch bugs, and some 
corn lice. Need more rain; only 1% inch- 
es in June to date. Very little hay, which 
is high. Very hot, running to 96 in the 
shade.—L. M. Smith. 

Ford County, (ec) IL, June 26th.—Our 
crops are looking fine here now. We have 
had two nice rains this week. I think all 
the corn in this neighborhood will be laid 
by by the 4th of July. Oats have come 
out well in the last week, and they are 
cutting wheat. It looks very good in 
some fields.—Otto Taylor. 

McLean County, (c) Ill, June 27th.— 
Recent rains have helped oats, and the 
prospect now is for a fair crop if weather 
continues favorable during ripening. Corn 
is good stand and growing very fast. Hay 
is rather light crop. Crop conditions in 
southern part of Illinois not very favor- 
able, but from this section north pros- 
pects are good.—W..H. Boies. 

Iroquois County, (we) ITIL, June 26th.— 
Very hot and dry. Have had light local 
showers that amounted to little more 
than a heavy dew. Oats short, but corn 
growing nicely and is getting its third 
and fourth cultivation. Pastures very 
short.—M. J. Dionne. 

Montgomery County, (sc) Hil, June 26. 
—Weather hot and dry. We had a big 
rain the 13th, accompanied by heavy 
winds and hail in places, which did much 
damage to wheat that was not cut, also 
to young corn. Threshing commenced. 
Wheat brings 60 to €5 cents. Corn is 
poor prospect, as bugs have taken 25 to 
30 per cent of it. Replanting goes as scon 
as it comes up. Meadows short and thin. 
Oats short and full of bugs.—James A. 
Tester. 

Knox County, (ec) Hl., June 27th.—Corn 
very good. Oats short. Some rye cut. 
Wheat good. Hay short. Some hay put 
up. Colts growing and looking good. Oth- 
er live stock looking good. Pastures 
short. Good rain on the night of the 
26th.—M. E. Cunningham. 

Jo Daviess County, (nw) Ill, June 26. 
—All crops looking well. Corn ahead of 
last year at same date; good color; quite 
free from weeds. Old meadows rather 
thin. New hay land good. Oats heading 
good; more smut than usual. Clover is 
ready to cut, but can not be saved on 
account of excessive rains almost every 
day for the past ten days. Potatoes and 
garden truck doing fine. Hog crop aver- 
ages better than last year in numbers.— 
W. T. Teridder. 

Warren County, (w) IIL, June 26th.— 
Good rain on the 22d, which was badly 
needed. Weather very hot. Corn plow- 
ing being brought to a close. Corn the 
cleanest of weeds and grass for many 
years. Many farmers plowing their corn 
four times. Clover mostly killed by re- 
cent dry weather. Wheat harvest just 
beginning. Good prospect for heavy yield. 
Oats beginning to turn. Recent rains 
have improved oats wonderfully. Outlook 
for heavy yield good. A few farmers are 
trying alfalfa.—J. O. Parrish. 


MISSOURI. 

Harrison County, (nc) Mo., June 26th. 
—Weather warm. Plenty of moisture for 
corn, and it is doing fine to date. Wheat 
harvest in full blast; wheat good, but 
most of it short. Corn outgrowing the 
plow; some laid by; lots of it will be in 
tassel by July 4th. If the season con- 
tinues favorable there will be a bumper 
corn crop: Hay fair. A busy time. Trade 
dull at present.—S. Meredith. 

Dekalb County, (nw) Mo., June 20th.— 
Plenty of rain last week. Wheat harvest 
on here. Corn doing nicely. On account 
of corn being planted during such dry 
weather, some is just coming up now. 
Very prosperous looking corn crop for 
us.—J. O. Metcalf. 

Grundy County, (nec) Mo., June 20th.— 
Two good rains the 10th and 12th, the 
first since April 26th. Oats and meadows 
short. Wheat and rye being harvested, 
with a promise of a good yield. Corn 
looking fine, though spotted as to stand, 
owing to dry weather. Some hog cholera: 
not much of a pig crop.—H. S. Chandler. 

Bates County, (we) Mo., June 23d,— 
Wheat all in shock; threshing commenced 
and yield very satisfactory; test good. 
Oats about half in the shock. Not suffi- 
cient rain to benefit the pastures and 
meadows. Hay will be very light. Bugs 
are leaving the small grain fields and go- 
ing into the corn, which will suffer if we 
do not get plenty of moisture.—J. C. 
Biggs. 

Franklin County, (ec) Mo., June 26th.— 
Though seemingly fairly good rains have 
fallen in other parts of the state, I do 
not think one inch has fallen here during 
the month. Two weeks of excessive heat 





have prevailed, bordering close onto 100 
degrees. Fire departmnet turned out to- 
day to extinguish fire burning grass on 
railroad right-of-way, before it reached 
lumber yards or residences. Wheat is 
practically all threshed. Sells for about 
75 cents. Farmers generally satisfied with 
the crop, but do not expect: much else 
from their farms. No indications of rain. 
—H. Calkins. 

Holt County, (nw) Mo., June 26th.— 
Wheat about all harvested; threshing will 
commence about July ist. Corn is being 
laid by. Ground is in the best of condi- 
tion. Corn was never more promising for 
a good crop at this time in June. Second 
crop of alfaifa is being cut; will not be 
a heavy crop, but good quality.—J. A. 
Mihel. 

KANSAS. 

Jewell County, (nc) Kan., June 26th.— 
Ideal week for harvest, which is practi- 
cally finished. Threshing starts Monday, 
June 29th, earliest ever known here; yield 
will run from 20 to 40 bushels: price, 63 
cents. Oats best crop in years: harvest 
next week. Corn in good state of culti- 
vation; good stand and clean; averages 
about waist high. Will also start on sec- 
ond crop of alfalfa next week; it will 
be about average crop. Some talk of go- 
ing into southern states to buy stock cat- 
tle this fall. Hogs will be fed wheat from 
now till new corn comes on. Some land 
changing hands.—Wm. E. Davnefer. 

Franklin County, (ec) Kan., June 26th. 
—Very hot and dry; no rain since the 1tth 
to speak of. Oats harvest done; some 
have threshed; could get no report on 
yield. Chinch bugs are doing consider- 
able damage this dry weather. Thresh- 
ing wheat west of Ottawa; 3S to 45 bush- 
els per acre, and a good quality. Ten 
inches of rain fell northwest of Topeka 
Tuesday night, washing out 1,600 feet of 
the Santa Fe railroad tracks. We could 
have used a little of it, but don’t want a 
gully-washer like that. Eggs 15 cents, 
butter-fat 29 cents, broilers 18 cents, hogs 
$8.35, corn 80 cents.—F,. D. Everingham. 

Coffey County, (ec) Kan., June 26th.— 
Oats, wheat and rye all in shock. Flax 
will be ready to cut in a week or ten 
days. Second crop of alfalfa is ready to 
cut; this crop won't be as heavy as the 
first. Corn is being laid by as fast as 
possible. It is growing very fast, and 
some of the earliest has begun to tassel. 
We had about two inches of rain from 
June lith to 14th, and haven't had any 
since then. Weather has been ideal for 
harvesting. A good rain would be wel- 
comed now. Grain is getting cheaper. 
Butter-fat 21 cents, eggs 14 cents.—L. H. 
Beard, 

NEBRASKA, 


McPherson County, (we) Neb., June 18. 
—The weather has been moderate the 
past week. Crops are doing well, but 
need rain badly. Half an inch of rain fell 
here the 12th, while it rained heavy south 
of here a few miles. Potatoes and corn 
are the main crops here, and are look- 
ing fine. Grass has been excellent thus 
far and stock have done fine.—L. C. 
Parrish. 

Fillmore County, (se) Neb., June 24th. 
—A few cutting wheat today: will be 
general by the 26th. We have had ten 
days of fine weather, with one nice show- 
er the night of the 21st. Corn is mostly 
cleaned out good and is growing fast. 
Second cutting of alfalfa ready to cut; 
also clover and timothy are ready, but 
both must wait till the wheat is cut. The 
farmers here have no time to worry over 
political questions. Oats promise the best 
crop in five years.—Fred Softley. 

MINNESOTA, 


Murray .County, (sw) Minn., June 25th. 
—Lots of rain here for the last month. 
Small grain and corn on low places start- 
ing to turn yellow-on account of moisture. 
Corn land awful weedy. Corn that was 
planted on time about knee high. Oats 
and barley heading out. Pig crop small 
on account of cholera last fall. Roads 
in bad shape. Bridges washed out.—Wm. 
Terpstra. 

Yellow Medicine County, (sw) Minn., 
June 27th.—The rainfall this month has 
been very heavy. On June ith the high 
water did thousands of dollars’ worth of 
damage to crops, grades and bridges. The 
damage to railroads prevented trains get- 
ting through for three and a half days. 
Corn is weedy, but is well advanced. 
Small grain of all kinds is headed and 
looks very good, Pastures and hay in 
No. 1 condition.—W. C. Nickson. 

OHIO. 

Preble County, (we) Ohio, June 26th.— 
Hot and dry; local showers this week, 
Cutting wheat; most of it fair crop; very 
short; not much sown. Most of the corn 
small; not a very good. stand: in place 
where a good seed bed was prepared the 
farmers are plowing for the last time 
with double plows. Few bunches of fat 
hogs, $7.80; full crop of spring pigs. Pas- 
tures are short. Rains fine for spring 
clover.—H. E. Wynkoop. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Sanborn County, (c) S. D., June 27th.— 
Crop conditions still remain excellent. 
About 5 per cent loss from drowning out. 
Very little hail reported. Harvest rap- 
idly approaching. Help will be hard to 
get. Alfalfa acreage greatly increased, 
and crop fine; first crop cut.—S. S. B. 
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YOO we WALLACES’ FARMER 1914, 
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0 W Ad M k t L tt tral part of the withers to the ground, Professor McDonald give a very instruc- Prince, Mar., "13; Geo. T. White, Dal- 
ur ee y arKe etter and measure 60 inches or more around tive talk on the dairy business and its las Center, lowa ............ . 105 
Chicago, June 29, 1914.--Wheat for Sep- | th¢ heart girth in average condition, and | various phases. Then for the road. But u SUMMARY, 
ascites =e have 6% inches or more measurement | we find we have a flat tire and no re- 6 Re agg gag Pg gue aver., 3170.60 
y r ver ass scenths “@ és > ) s sol r 6} : average ~ 
tember delivery has sold re mat mor around the front leg at the smallest place | pairs on hand, so we limp into town for | 4, head aid cor $4,939; averag . 1.66 
than 12 cents lower than a year ago, and between the ankle and the knee (the leg repairs. We can't follow the procession nea it =ees 9.00 
ntier faturos show marked Geciines from to - pricing Prange sai cacedeacaiend. eames bee we sor ig bea — for twen- FREE BOOK ON SILO BUILDING. 
. 4 é > « 4 - « es an are <¢ me. 
that period, as well as from prices paid . “ - — ce ~ - wid ah sige . i r A booklet which describes all types f 
’ comply with Rules 2 and 3. Several things we noticed: The ease silos, tells how they are built, th ‘a 
] + al a z . oa , oe , s . o . =o = - e Uiite < ~ 
not long ago, the weakening factor being +. Young, undeveloped jacks and jen- with which the farmers handled their | vantages of each kind, etc., has be: a 
the bumper winter wheat crop now be- nets may be registered when their sires cars in crowded and difficult places, indi- sued by the Appleton Mfg. Co., o; 432 
: : ’ and dams are registered in this registry eating that the farmer is cool of head | Fargo St., Batavia, Ill, They are mak 
ing harvested. Mats sell several cents seca tes ‘ ‘ A 5 : illera x eye lage erg 
, ' provided the sire fills the above mea- | and an expert in the use of complicated ye ye — gO gp — are adver. 
. vear ag ) rm sells de- a , alae se age 982, ¢ yhic re eX 
lower than a year ago, but corn sells de surements. rhis will make a uniform | machinery. The courtesy of the drivers, nde i E. CS on Ge ene ue, CXtel 
> : , sively used by silo users, and they haye 
cidedly higher than then, although very | type. . showing that the farmer is a gentleman. | jssued this book for the benefit of those 
much below the highest prices of the 6. Each application: must give exact | The intense interest manifested, showing | who contemplate putting up a sii It 
Cc Ix t Snow timates | ™e#Surements of foundation stock, so the | that the farmer is a thoughtful and will- | 8ives reliable information about all kindg 
“( é "( y; er : oO es ates - 2 » « . iy * 
crop year. rop poe ‘ — certificate can not be handed out with | ing listener. of silos and undoubtedly will interest oup 
that corn holdings in the six leading corn : : ;: , . : readers. <A postal card or letter re jue 
21 another animal. We also noticed, when a question was = ance ai, de mh + ai juest 
growing states are 21,000,000 bushels ast A “ , as will bring a copy by returh mail, tox: ther 
i then thbeis adontien ann: teavine i Each animal must be sworn to be- | asked, how quickly and how satisfactorily | with the Appleton catalog, whic da 
§ a 1 ee 1 i » e a - Ss a . A r 44 these C- 
150 000 000 bushels to supply all require fore a notary public or justice of the | it was answered by the lecturers, show- scribes the Appleton silo filler, and their 
» ; t 8s . } e) « eC om - ; ; * 
rf a it. 4 a vattabs peace. ing the command each speaker had of excellent line of farm implements, jn. 
. ur e e cT S AVALL Se oe > s . = j 7 ™ ¢ " x 
co ae _— ‘ ‘ “* =e onl eal “s ee 8. You can give the sire and dam ] his subject; and the fact that Ames has = A manure — whici " they 
‘ . P , s. Ne ; ake 2 > allaces ! 
segecyseacor th etece ei aaliaeroetae ort cata are : names (barn names) for foundation stock. | the men who are thoroughly awake and | ™@Ke. The mention 0 uulaces mer 
wheat has been marketed in considerable ae wae ; “te , : per ; when writing them will be appreciated 
it ie: .gneriak tient 2. This registry will not recognize are master minds in their profession. : 
g 1 s i s re Ts , . é Py : P ° 
gaat -— * odie aa ‘ ro get ai any other jack registry unless the ani- Of course we enjoyed the trip over the PICKS UP DOWN GRAIN. 
cr Te yee *¢ P lé sual, : . 7 : . 
noths pabe 1 oa ie — ar a o4 . mal meets the requirements of this reg- } country and observing the way other The Champion grain guards, of the 
see as “© 8 gi : : r . » ‘h: : © ee i ‘nor ‘ +6 ‘ 
Lapses > voea spar al at ‘ + $8 pe istry. farmers do things, but we haven't the | Champion Grain — Co., of 4738 Clue 
, 0 s, clover seed a oa a . . % > Ave . nD. “ 
ge al esi , oe e =a 10. The fee for registering jacks and time to comment on that—but on the mee Ave., Chicago, il., ree be p 
per 100 pounds, and flaxseed at $1.56 : ae he , Ae tet ; . nt 3 : 2 any harvesting machine, and t} 
s jennets in the Standard Jack and Jennet whole it was a profitable, well-spent day. low nce: TI f oe 
$1.60%4 per bushel Old potatoes are ne sbvia dior up down grain. 1e manufactu Ss 
noes a hict il t $1.15 ig Registry of America shall be one dollar W. L. PETERS. that they will lift up grain, : utter 
naar « hn oo ys 18 per sh- hs ] mi 
peepee hes ah: , pn uP, 9: Ps ve to members and two dollars to non-mem- Fayette County, Towa. how badly lodged, so that it may be cut 
el for the best and down to oS « —_ o1 bers for each animal registered. The fee the same as standing grain. These guardg 
ordinary — wae SS oe aed 9g for transfers shall be fifty cents to mem- “i ted Bge = ey Paco’ gees £, and 
ing more plentiful an se a $1.25 re) rs and ne dollar 10n-member r R P bli S ] ey sell ¢ a very easonable price. A 
$1.50 a bushel. Eges of the better class bers and one do lar to sad pee nt ee fo ecent u c pales j set of eight guards costs $5, and a set of 
} 17 18 t i nea a each animal transferred. The fee in all j ten $6. It is best to use ten in heavy 
’ zg 1% ‘ents ; ze ots “€ ~ . . " 3 lee 
ring ; to ' cents . wc n, ame cases to accompany the application. Each JOINT SHORT-HORN SALE, grain. A_ letter addresed to the Chame 
aie Lb ye amg aa an ~ 9 th ; transfer shall be recorded before the off- The sale of Short-horns held by Messrs. ees ‘aaae ar at ark a: you eae 
mand, but common offerings from soutn- spring cz » registere , “shi . : a ’ ring whatever set of guards you ‘ 
sprin can be registered. Membership . : > a=) af a chien & want 
ern points are slow at weak prices. Ex- i a ine I G. W. Cline, of Pilot Mound, lowa; Chris- promptly. 
om moll s 2} e 7 llers ; 29 a “tee . tian Peterson and Hanson Bros., of Day- 
=e sell = mB: ‘ - eich all s — a The secretary is William E. Morton, | ’ : st) a ee Mr 
cents for cartons. tutter wholesales at Searritt Building, Kansas City, Mo. Son, owa, June 2Zoth, took place at Ar. 
20 to 264 cents a pound, with extras to Cline’s farm, and was well attended by 
grocers salable at 28 cents for tubs and SS eae visiting breeders as well as by neighbor- 
29 ce nts for prints ; ing farmers. Much credit is to be given 
Cattle have had some good advances in Fayette County Farm Tour Mr. Cline for having arrangements so well Galloway ISHP Mogul! Burns Gasoline 
prices recently because of greatly dimin- es eres pe rfected for this, his first sale. : It was Kerose ne, Naptha ulerdete Spirits 
ishe receipts rather than any marked To Wallaces’ Farmer: strictly a business lot of cattle presented 
“cae alee ‘ ‘ } . in just moderate flesh direct from the Even burn Natural Gas. Saves you money because 
increase in beef consumption this hot | Friday, June 19th, witnessed the farm pastures But six. bulls’ were listed, and you can burn whatever fuel is cheapest or easiest to 
weather. Beef steers sold last week | t E ee " ¥ kl] agit ie: +} - ~biia Ty % get. Seats Sey, Sone eneeeey oe gives full power, 
: / or ra af re a tour of Fayette county, Iowa, the first these were not briskly sought for. 4 he Bo en ag 
largely at $8.15 to $9.15, with the best | : f : females were in good demand, the $300 4-cycle water-cooled peed with our famous 
class of heavy steers taken at $9 to $9.40, | of its kind ever seen in this county. A mark being reached three times. On the Hercules cylinder head which <i yee oe com- 

: “1 | . ioe aa a pepe, Yon aoe ae ion, ¢ s tly per- 
and the commoner lots of light weight | party of Ames college lecturers visited whole, the sale L ee designee ee eee Seat godan. Bult hay ah canta of aun aie a Kak 
steers at $7.40 to $8.40. \ medium class RTT, f tl is inate and well to the sellers. ibera jiaders and buy- at any price without first getting my propo- 
ee ie hear a Sir eee aa a) ee Oe ee en) | ee Were Lrank “Losses: 500, F. aicGauine, sition. Make and break governor. Steel 
ee ee ee eee vee ee ae | equipped farms in the county, and deliv- | J. T. Judge, E, M. Parsons-& Son, Thos. trucks and wheels, Used for thresher, 
steers so i $8.75 to $8.95. Yearlings sti : : acc : > re : Poe ensilage cut- 

s rs sold at $ : ‘ . Summe rville, F. H. Ehlers, Johnson Bros., 
sold readily at $8.65 to $9.30 for desir- ered lectures on the different phases of of lowa N. A, Lind, of Minnesota, and : 
able offerings, with sales all the way various farm problems. They were fol- others. We list those selling for $100 and 
down to $8.15 for ordinary offerings and lowed by auto loads of farmers from one over and the general average. Auctioneer 
some yearling steers and heifers mixed | Stop to another. We caught them at the . ge” “ ppert conducted the selling. The 
going as low as $7.75. Butcher lots of Fayette county farm, which is one of i act FEMALES 
cows and heifers found buvers at $5.10 the best county farms in the state so far : Mies ak . 
a . 35. | as equipment is concerned. While there | 5Weet Josephine, Dec., "10; J. : 
to $8.90, while cutters brought $4.40 to $5, | aS equi] ples ‘ Se . Judge, Carroll, Towa .......60.2++.+$900 
canners $3.35 to $4.25, and bulls $5 to | We listened to lectures on weeds and fer- Roan Wimple, Apr., '07; Fred Ehlers, 
$7.75. Because of good pasturage nearly | tilizers. Among the listeners was the see: SIE. Oona sacs we couse eas 305 
everywhere, very few stockers and feed- | president of a nearby college and two of | Victoria’s Crown, Apr., "10; N, A. Lind, 
ers were marketed, and these cattle sold his faculty, and we noted with pleasure Minneapolis, Minn. ...-..-...sesees 300 
ni : ae # 7 the intense interest these men manifest- Bridesmaid 5th, Jan., "OS (and b. calf): 
on the basis of $5.90 to $7.90, With prime eee ‘ ae agrees Jos. Stewart & Son, Ames, Iowa... 205 
stock steer calves scarce and quoted at ed while the lecture was on. It showed Eliza 18th, Oct., °09 (and b. calf): Geo. 
$7.95 to $8.15. A limited business was that colleges of the literary type are McPherson, Boone, Iowa ........... 0D 
transacted in stock cows and heifers at waking up to the fact that farming is Rookwood Moore, r, ‘GT (and ec. 
$5.25 to $7.15. Calves sold during the | one of the great sciences, and that farm- | ss) - : rank Toyne & Son, Lanes- | _ 
‘ pag : - on 7 . _ ‘ sie RE EPP e rT ree rte eer 205 
week at $5 to $10.25, according to quality | ers are of -— mo wise e both as Gur Chiles Mar. 09: N. A. Lind 200 
and weight, and milk cows went at $60 c a ns and pro est one men. a $ Lady Butterfly 4th, June, ‘07; E. M. _ * or price a few cents lower than mine. 
to $95 per head, very few prime milkers F From the county farm we went to West Parsons & Son, ¢ ‘arroll, Towa...... 175 te for Engine Book 
or springers being offered. Union, eighty-six automobiles strong, Louisi: ina Sth, Fe b., "OT ( and ec. ealf) Lite ane pr megy 1 Say Moe Quotes o~. 
son Mesias : . = . vhere di ‘rr was serve , > 1 s OS Ce St GPS ner ee 190 singly low prices. Also get my big catalog o 
Hogs have developed marked rallying | Where dinner was served by .the ladies of Pansy i cael é oe Pa ge ee Carga in otters: Kind of farm equipment. Write. 
power in prices of late, and the packing | the town. I tell you, it made the town in take . 110 ‘Wm. Gallo '° 
fraternity does not appear to be nearly folks sit up and take notice when eighty- Reasie ‘Daily. ai ae Gawk cid: * The Wm. Galloway, Com = 
as confident of its power to break the six autos, with the exception of perhaps F. Toyne & TS Pe es eee 190 | 25 M 
market as it was earlier in the sea- | half a dozen, owned by farmers, rolled | Edna, Jan., ’11:; Elmer Thorngreen, 
son. Recent receipts of hogs have aver- | through the streets of their town. I fancy Boxholm, Towa ..........s.ss.seees o | a 
Y Me ? ‘ > a a 
aged in weight 237 pounds, or five pounds | Some of them never thought before of the a, “t Ne a Jan., P. McGuire 135 | 
° ee “ eae ccadanahinitaeess . a yistein, OWE wcccccccecccsoevecceee ov 
less than a year ago. — Hogs sold as high wealth and power represented by the Mabel, Sept., ‘12: N. H. Brandrup — RID YOUR HOGS OF LICE 
as $8.50 last week, with late sales at $8 farmers. ; EI RE OS ote aoa 130 | and other blood and flesh sucking parasites by 
to $8.45 for common heavy packers to At the next stop we listened to a lec- Pleasant Hill Beauty, Mar be ee installing a Hog Joy machine. Hogs can rub 
rime lig , rs, pigs 8 rs 7 ure on horses, while.the partner listened Ee IETS: TAR ane 155 every part of body on horizontal roller covered 
prime light shippers, pigs selling at $7.40 | t : ’ e.t ° re r by Pe A me tg a” “ie ae “See. 1 +4 with Hog Joy Oil. Nothing like it in existence 
to $8.15. to a lecture on poultry, a subject dear to | * am <d, *t., lo: PP. MeGuire... Los for ridding hogs of lice and keeping them fat 
: ‘ : ; é - Royal Minnie, Nov., 10 (and b. calf): ‘ re ” 
Receipts in the sheep house run prin- | her heart. Then we all listened to a lec- Whoa” Bummerciiic. Mowe. Lowa. 205 and healthy. Let us send you all the facts. It 
: Ss. ° - - I - a.. oo avy > ree 
cipally to spring lambs now, and good, | ture on horticulture. And then, well you | Rose Dale, Aug. ‘11: P. McGuire : will pay you well. Addres ; 
* 7 es - 4 ° zht to have heard the glad noise those “tet —a i hee” Vs. SS Shes ialgiagaadi HOG JOY COMPANY 
fat flocks are wanted and sell at high | OUsnh lave nea 1e Slad Noise 108€ Roan Wing, May, ‘12: P. MeGuire.... 140 oN. KF ° 
. . a i ~ . ’ os “ “ pal 417N. Fifth St. Springfleld. Ill. 
prices. Chicagg received its first Idaho | eighty-six autos made, augmented by Betsy’s Lass, Aug., ‘11: P. McGuire.. 140 
springs last week, their average being | four more, which had joined the proces- er te Mie mond envi a 200 — 
+ so ey broug 9.35 te. | sion, and away down the road the leaders CAN) > 2O8. SUMMCEVINE «+ - -- 022 ot 
65 pounds, and they brought $9 __Re , an . Sechygesr preg sp Lady Sultan 3d, Sept., 12: Johnson Don’t Buy a Hog Waterer 
cent sales of springs were at $6.75 to shot, while the rest followed as fast as Bros.. Gowrie, Iowa 05 
0 65 : ae : Kae safety would permit. How far to the next s “se eA: eos Sie. ae oe j For the Summer Season Alone 
$9.65, with clipped flocks selling as fol- Satet] u pe 2 ‘ < 1€ . Lady Sultan 2d, Sept., °'12; Johnson 
lows: Lambs, $5.75 to $8.25; ewes, $3 to | Stop? Thirteen miles. Hurrah! We are POEL oss cn ciaieeacetie cies c rh eae 105 Ideal Hog Waterers 
$5.19; bucks, $5 to $4. there in three-quarters of an hour. We BULLS. | | are good all the year around. 
Horses were marketed so moderately | 4re there among the first, and have ample Master Missie, Jan., 5; | | Fresh, clean water at right 
as = P ‘ther ge ng "e ee time to look over a fine, well-equipped, well, Boone, Iowa 50 temperature summer and 
ast PEEK TRAE CAREROr eneres Secures jer lairv fart The ; ‘ my et a - ll Lancastrian 2d, Dec. winter. Write for circulars 
in prices were prevented. Demand was a mer ‘ ge a a : ue pers semis a . Callender, Iowa .. i PAROS gees 55 and free trial offers. 
only fair, and shippers were the best rollec in. The owner of the farm leads | Oak Hill Marshal, Aug., NATIONAL MFG. © OMPANY. 
buyers. Sales were largely below $200 | Out a fine Holstein cow, and we listen to & Son, Lorimer, Iowa 00 1721 Locust St.. Des Moines, Lowa 
per head, with cheap to choice drivers = — 
quoted at $75 to $175 and desirable wagon 


horses at $210 to $250. Drafters were 





salable at to $275 for a good class, 
vith choice heavy ones searce and quot- 
able at $280 to $300 or even higher. 

Ww. 


Standard Jack and Jennet 
Registry 








The new rules of the Standard Jack 
and Jenent Registry of America went 
into effect June 15th, and are as follows: 

1. Pedigree must give name, color, 
sex, date foaled, and name and address 
of owner. 

‘2. Jacks must measure 1415 hands, 
standard, or more from the highest cen- 
tral part of the withers to the ground, 
and measure 62 inches or more around 
the heart girth in average condition, and 
have 7 inches or more measurement 
around the front leg at the smallest place 
between the ankle and the knee (the leg 
to be normal size). 

: Jennets must measure 11 hands, 
standard, or more from the highest cen- 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
M. Parsons & Son, Carroll, 


Oct 
ee _E. B. Thomas, Audubon, Iowa. 
vt 22—Frank Toyne, Lanesboro, Iowa. 
get “J, A. Richardson, Wall Lake, la. 
: HEREFORDS. 
Oct 7—H. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
et 5k P. Clark, Brayton, Iowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Sept. 29—Francis T. Martin, Wall Lake, 
cian _c, A. Martin, Wall Lake, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS. 
Oct. 1 )and 20—Henry C. Glissman, Sta- 
tion B., Omaha, Neb. 
GUERNSEYS. " 
Aue Wm. H. Piper, Villisca, Iowa. 
BELGIANS. 
oO H, ©. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
5 Lik 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
Aug. 7-W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minr * ; 
Oct «. J. Swale, Fredericksburg, Ia. 
Sept H. O. Hougland, Story City, Ia. 
Oct H, O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
Oct. 1__F. H. Swan, Missouri Valley, Ia. 
Oct. 2 I. E. Handley, Carroll, lowa. 
Jan. iz--A. J. & L. L. De Young, Shel- 
lor lowa. 
Jan W N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Mil 
Jat T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 
Jar Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 
Jar is, EK. Handley, Carroll, Lowa. 
Jar Peter Jacobs, Kanaranza, Minn. 
Jan. 2 hr. C. Veenker, George, Iowa. 
Jar \. H. Moen, Inwocd, Lowa, 
Jar » « A, De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa. 
Jan. 2 J. R. Thompson, Merrill, Iowa. 
Jan. 26 -Jurgen Schmidt, Everly, Iowa. 
Jan F. H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ia. 
Jan. 2 H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, lowa. 
Jan. 2: —Grant Lynn, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
Jan. Ss. L. Weaver & Son, Lake Park, 
low 
Mat s+. A, Samuelson, Kiron, Iowa. 
Fet \Vm. Taylor, Ireton, lowa. 
Fel c. R. Steele, Ireton, Iowa. 


Feb \Y. E. Abbey, Hawarden, Iowa. 


Feb Ff. F. MeElhany, Akron, Iowa. 
Feb M. | Merfeld & Sons, Greene, 
Jo\ 

Feb. 1 A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 10--W. F. Merfeld and M. V. Brun- 


ner. Greene, Iowa, 


Fel H. A. MeCaffree, Janesville, Ia. 
Feb. | Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 12 Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 
Feb. 12S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, 
lows 
Feb. | W. I. Jacques, Galva, Iowa. 
Feb. 1'—-Ralph Bartels, Sioux Center, Ia. 
Feb. 1\—Hugh Irwin, Ireton, Iowa. 
Mar. !—Frank Ginsbach, » Dell tapids, 
POLAND CHINAS. 
Sept. 23—F. G. Paul, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Oct. 22 —Henry Bros. Co., Sheldon, Iowa. 
Feb. %§—Henry Dorr, Remsen, lowa. 
Feb. 1 Henry Bros. Co., Sheldon, Iowa. 
Feb. 11k. E. Farver, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 
Feb. 16, 1915—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Ia. 
Feb. 1S—J. H. Fitch, Lake City, Iowa. 
Feb. 2 W. W. Griffith, Lanesboro, Iowa. 
Feb. 27—-F. G. Paul, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


CHESTER WHITES. 





Jan. 1 Ed Anderson and J. P. Ander- 


son, Alta, Iowa. 
Jan. 26—Geo. H. Bobst, Hampton, Lowa. 


Feb. 9 -B. M. Boyer & Sons, Farming- 
tor lowa, 
Feb. 24—John F. Holst, Jr., Denison, Ia. 


Special Notice to Adivattianve 











Tho-« who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue vdvertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach ns not 
later lian Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue 1 order to be sure of same being made. The 
above «'so applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ificat' or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the ele. rotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be tiade after pages are madeup. New advertise- 
ment.. -owever, can usually be inserted if received 





a3 lai» 1- Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


McPherson, 





Forrest Stuart, Iowa, is 


raisiig a fine lot of Berkshire pigs for 
this )ear's trade. They are of good type 
and oice breeding, particulars of which 
will be given later. 

Ro ©. Miller, Lueas, Iowa, offers choice 
scot heifers and bulls that are desir- 
able herd headers. See ad elsewhere in 
this ssue, and write for particulars, men- 
Uloning Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Ten choice yearling Aberdeen Angus 
bulls ure being offered by Mr. O. R. Ste- 
venison, of Quimby, Iowa. If in need of a 
bull, xo and see them. There is little to 
fear but what the bulls and the price 
wil! both please. 

The Peddie Land Co.,.Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, call attention to their Wisconsin 
drained farms for sale, in this issue. 


These farms are near the Iowa line, and 
are offered at very attractive prices and 
terms. See ad and write for particulars. 

Yarrington & Workman, Fairfield, Ia., 
are advertising two farms for sale in this 
Issue that should appeal to our readers 
interested in buying. They will be glad 
to furnish additional particulars concern- 
ing these farms, or others, if you will 
Write them. See ad. 

‘le Gade air-cooled gasoline engine 
cools the cylinder on the inside, no fans, 
hoppers or water tanks being used. Be- 
ing air cooled, it does not freeze up. See 
ad this week on page 984, and write Gade 
Bros. Mfg. Co., 166 Iowa St., Iowa Falls, 
lowa, if interested in buying. 

‘te Cedar Rapids speed governor, the 
_ of which makes it possible for the 
ariner to satisfactorily use his engine to 
run his cream separator and other small 
machinery, is advertised in this issue by 
the ¢ edar Rapids Foundry and Machinery 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Read the an- 





nouncement and write for catalog, giving 
other particulars, prices and testimonials. 


Auctioneer C. C. Keil, Grinnell, Iowa, 
reminds our readers, elsewhere in this is- 
sue, that he has had many years’ experi- 
ence in the auction work, and he would 
like to have a share of the auction busi- 
ness that Wallaces’ Farmer readers will 
have this fall and winter. Mr. Keil was 
formerly a breeder of pure-bred Duroc 
Jersey hogs and Short-horn cattle, and 
is well posted in the business, and well 
acquainted with breeders. He is a ready 
talker, and puts a lot of energy and abil- 
ity into his work. He will give his best 
efforts to those who employ him, and his 
terms are moderate. Mr. Keil will be 
pleased to hear from those thinking of 
holding public sales. Address, mention- 
ing Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Cc. F. BARCLAY DEAD. 

C. F. Barclay, of West Liberty, Iowa, 
formerly one of the best known breeders 
of Short-horn cattle in the central west, 
died at his home, Tuesday, June 11th, 
after an illness of several months. Until 
the past five or six years, Mr. Barclay 
was one of the most active of western 
Short-horn breeders. He maintained a 
herd of the most desirable strains, and 
took an active interest in everything re- 
lating to the breed. He is survived by 
his wife and five grown children. 


BENSON OFFERS SCOTCH BULLS. 


Mr. J. A. Benson, of Sheldon, Iowa, has 
two red Short-horn bulls, Scotch bred, 
that are just right to go out and do heavy 
service. One is an Orange Blossom, the 
other an Acanthus. Both are by Mr. 
Benson's old herd bull, Gloster Marshal, 
a son of the champion Whitehall Mar- 
shal. They are bulls of more than usual 
worth, being remarkably smooth in 
make-up, uniform in thickness, and very 
neat. Two full brothers to these bulls, 
about eight or nine months old, are in 
the herd, and they likewise are high- 
class. It is evident that the good quality 
of all these bulls comes by Inheritance. 
One of the .younger bulls is a beautiful 
roan. In all, Mr. Benson has eight 
Scotch bulls for sale. Parties interested 
in getting a bull will be pleased with a 
trip to the farm, which is located within 
the city limits of Sheldon. 


LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS. 


H. Lefebure & Sons, the well-known 
Belgian horsemen at Fairfax, Iowa, write, 
under date of June 23d, as follows: “Our 
sales of stallions and mares the past sea- 
son exceed by far that of any previous 
year; but we keep in pace with the in- 
creasing demand, and with our March 
and April importations of Belgian stal- 
lions and mares, many of which are here 
at present, affords us a grand lot for the 
Iowa State Fair and our summer and 
fall trade. We never had so large a col- 
lection of choice, large, weighty mares 
with quality. There are eighty-five mares 
one year old and over, fifty-three of 
breeding age, many with colts at side, 
all bred to Jules, the first prize of Iowa, 
1912 and 1913, or to Clairon, a 2,300-pound 
winner at the Brussels show. We are 
now offering these choice young mares 
bred and with colt at side at very rea- 
sonable prices. They occupy eleven dif- 
ferent pastures, and visitors will find it 
a pleasure to see them. The dam of the 
= champion Belgian mare of the St. 

ouis world’s fair is still breeding. She 
raised a mare colt in 1913, and has an- 
other at side at present.” 


MACKOY’S TAMWORTHS. 


In making a change in his Tamworth 
advertisement, J. B. Mackoy, of Farra- 
gut, Iowa, writes: ‘‘You may change my 
advertisement to fifteen pred sows for 
sale, and I am also going to offer twenty 
of my early March pigs as soon as thor- 
oughly started on grain. They will av- 
erage around.100 pounds. These pigs are 
sired by my first prize yearling boar, and 
are from mature dams. They are all 
good ones. The sows I offer include sev- 
eral yearling and two-year-old matrons, 
and the rest are fall gilts. Some _ will 
have pigs the latter part of July. I re- 
cently added the grand seventeen months 
old boar, Stony Croft Ike, to my show 
herd, at a long price. He weighed as a 
fourteen months pig 540 pounds. I think 
him the most likely candidate for grand 
championship at Frisco next year that I 
have seen. He promises to make 2,000 
pounds by the time he is in his two- 
year-old form.” Mr. Mackoy will be 
glad to have those wanting \to buy Tam- 
worth sows or a good young pig, to write 
him, or he will be pleased to have them 
visit the farm, as he finds that he has 
very little difficulty in selling his Tam- 
worths to those who come to see them. 


MAGNETO EQUIPPED GASOLINE 
ENGINE 


The one thing that has made the gaso- 
line engine reliable, more than any other, 
is the introduction of the magneto. A 
few years ago, when automobile engines 
and other engines were dependent upon 
dry cells, storage batteries, and a timer 
for ignition, there was always more or 
less bother in running the engine, and 
also lots of engine trouble. Since the in- 
troduction of the magneto, practically all 
ignition troubles in automobile engines, 


-and also farm engines, has been done 


away with, the magneto having done 
more to make the gasoline engine a sat- 
isfactory and reliable means of power 
than any other one thing. With the in- 
troduction of the magneto has come a 
good many improvements, and one of the 
improved types of magnetos is the Web- 
ster, made by the Webster Electric Co., 
of Dept. 22, Racine, Wis. It is what is 
caHed an inductor type, tripolar, oscillat- 
ing magneto. It eliminates all batteries, 
coils, switches, brushes and moving 

The Webster is driven by a push- 
and there are no gears or friction 
pulleys. It does not operate during idle 
strokes of the engine, consequently the 
maximum efficiency is sustained with the 
minimum of wear. It is water, oil and 
weather proof. The magneto can be in- 
stantly removed from the engine without 
changing or interfering with the timer. 
The manufacturers have issued a very 
attractive illustrated catalog, going into 





detail with regard to the Webster mag- 
neto, and what it means to the gasoline 
engine user, and they would like to have 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers send for a copy 
thereof. A postal card or letter request 
will bring it by return mail. 


CONCRETE MIXERS. 


During the next few months, unques- 
tionably a good many of our readers will 
have a good deal of building with con- 
crete to do. Concrete is now universally 
used for foundations, cement floors for 
barns, for tanks, and many other uses on 
the farm. Mixing the concrete is one opr 
the most important things, and likewise 
one of the hardest tasks, requiring the 
most time. For the purpose of securing 
not only a good mixture, but also saving 
time and work in mixing, cement mixers 
have been placed upon the market, and 
they do much to simplify the use of ce- 
ment in building. Several are advertised 
on page 984, and the manufacturers wilt 
be glad to send you their circular matter 
and full particulars with regard thereto. 
They are made for use with gasoline en- 
gines, and they make quick work of mix- 
ing the cement you desire in building. 
Many of our readers will be interested, 
and they should drop a postal card or let- 
ter request to the manufacturers, asking 
for circular matter which gives full in- 
formation. 


AN INTERESTING FURNACE BOOK. 


A very attractive and interesting book 
on Round Oak furnaces has been issued 
by the estate of P. D. Beckwith, Inc., 
Dowagiac, Mich., makers of Round Oak 
furnaces. Their booklet goes into de- 
tails concerning furnace heating, and it 
will be interesting to a number of our 
readers. The Beckwith Estate have atso 
issued a book telling of the satisfaction 
their Round Oak furnace users have had, 
and the letters from Round Oak users are 
the most interesting testimonials as to 
the value of their heating plants. When 
a Round Oak furnace is installed in any 
dwelling, according to their specifications, 
they guarantee full satisfaction and eff- 
ciency. They would like to correspond 
with Wallaces’ Farmer readers having in 
mind putting in furnace heat this year. 
If they will give them the size of the 
rooms, the number, dimensions of the 
house, etc., the Beckwith Estate will be 
glad to tell them just what a Round Oax 
furnace will cost installed, and they will 

glad to give you the name of the 
dealer nearest you who sells their fur- 
nace, so that you can go and see the fur- 
nace itself, and talk with them with re- 
gard thereto. They hope to hear from a 
good many Wallaces’ Farmer readers. 


INTERNATIONAL OIL AND GASOLINE 
ENGINES. 


A very complete line of gasoline and 
kerosene engines are made by the Inter- 
national Harvester Co. of America, Chti- 
cago, Ill. They make un engine for every 
purpose, from the smallest sized pumping 
engine to the largest sized portable and 
traction engines; in short, you can buy 
an engine of any horse power from one 
to fifty of the International folks. Their 
claims are that International engines op- 
erate on the cheapest and most conven- 
ient fuel, that they will last for years, 
working economically and without trou- 
ble. There are special features of Inter- 
national oil and gas engines, about which 
the International Harvester Co. would 
like to tell those who are interested in 
buying an engine of any kind, and either 
a postal card or letter request, mention- 
ing the advertisement in Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, as it appears on page 984, will bring 
the attractive engine catalog which they 
have issued. If there are any questions 
you would like to ask with regard to eh- 
gines, the International Harvester Co. 
will be glad to have you write them. They 
will be pleased to help you solve your 
engine problems. 


MISSOURI FARM FOR SALE, 


A 400-acre farm of rolling prairie land, 
in the northern part of Missouri, is offered 
by T. B. Rankin, of Tarkio, Mo. This 
farm has an eight-room house, with bath, 
hot and cold water, furnace heat, splen- 
did barns, tenant house, running water, 
five windmills, etc. There are 40 acres 
of alfalfa, 110 acres of blue grass pasture, 
the balance of the land being in corn and 
tame grass. The taxes are low as com- 
pared to Illinois and Iowa, Mr. Rankin 
says, and he also calls attention to the 
fact that the roads compare favorably 
with most progressive farming sections, 
and that the farm is only four and one- 
half miles east of Tarkio, a thriving town 
of 2,500 people, with Tarkio College and 
the best class .of schools. Liberal terms 
are offered on this farm, and Mr. Rankin 
will be glad to arrange with Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers to come and look it over. 
We are personally acquainted with Mr. 
Rankin, and our readers will find him an 
absolutely reliable and responsible man 
to do business with. 


THE CARTERCAR FRICTION DRIVE 
AUTOMOBILE. 

An automobile that has made a suc- 
cess of the friction drive is the Cartercar, 
made by the Cartercar Co., of Pontiac, 
Mich. Eight years ago, 101 Cartercars 
were made, that being the first year the 
car was manufactured. The manufactur- 
ers point out that after use and abuse 
for a period of more than twice the life 
of the average car, they are all in active 
use, and that many of these Cartercars 
have run over 100,000 miles, and that 
they are still economical cars for their 
owners in the matter of repairs. The 
Cartercar of today has kept pace with 
the improvements in automobile con- 
struction, but the same principle of gear- 
less transmission is used, the friction 
drive taking the place of transmission 
gears, etc. The manufacturers have is- 
sued an interesting catalog describing the 
Cartercar friction drive, and they will be 
glad to send you this catalog, and to give 
you the name of the nearest Cartercar 
dealer, so you can call and investigate 
the friction drive, and take a ride in the 
Carterear, judging for yourself just what 
the car will do. The Cartercar Co. invite 
you to phone the nearest Cartercar deal- 
er, and they guarantee that he will call 





for you and give you a satisfactory dem- 
onstration of the car. In the meantime, 
they will be glad to send you their cata- 
log and to answer any questions with 
regard to the friction drive which you 
may wish to ask. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS FOR YOUR HOME, 

Under this heading, the Incandescent 
Light and Stove Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
call particular attention to the very com- 
pact, convenient, and satisfactory electric 
lighting systems for farm homes which 
they have recently placed upon the mar- 
ket. The total capacity of their plant is 
twenty-five 16-candle power lamps, and 
it will furnish power for small motors, 
electric irons, fans, etc. They say that it 
requires less than fifteen minutes’ atten- 
tion daily ,and that it costs less to oper- 
ate their plant than to use oil lamps. A 
postal card or letter request will bring 
their catalog giving full information von- 
cerning their plant, and they will be 
pleased to send their local agent to see 
you if you wish to talk with him. Their 
advertisement on page 979 contains an il- 
lustration of a plant, and their catalog 
goes into detail. Undoubtedly a ysood 
many of our readers will be interested 
therein, and the manufacturers will be 
very glad to have our readers mention 
Wallaces’. Farmer when writing them. 

DESIRABLE FARM ELEVATORS. 

Two types of farm elevators are maie 
by the Meadows Mfg. Co., of Pontiac, IL, 
one the Meadows, inside stationary cup 
elevator, which can be easily installed in 
old buildings as well as put up with new 
buildings, and the other the Meadows 
Portable elevator or grain dump, which 
can be used for either small grain or corn. 
Our readers who have been contemplat- 
ing the purchase of an elevator this year 
will be interested in the Meadows adver- 
tisement on page 986, and the manufac- 
turers invite you to read this advertise- 
ment, which describes the Meadows in- 
terior stationary cup elevator, and to ask 
for their eatalog going into detail with 
regard to the inside cup elevator, and 
also the portable grain dump. Simply 
drop them a postal card, and their litera- 
ture will come by return mail, or if there 
are any questions you may wish to ask 
with regard to either of the elevators, 
the Meadows Mfg. Co. will be glad to 
answer them. 


THREE ATTRACTIVE HOUSE PLANS. 


Three of the many attractive house 
plans which will be found in the free 
book of plans for houses, cottages, bun- 
galows, etc., issued by the Gordon Van 
Tine Co., 5447 Case St., Davenport, Ia., 
are illustrated in their advertisement on 
page 970, and the prices quoted on the 
lumber and millwork necessary for the 
houses in question. If the material is 
bought of them, the Gordon Van Tine Co. 
furnish a set of architect's blue prints, 
plans and specifications free of charge, 
and the services of their expert architects 
are also at your disposal, if you wish 
them. In asking for the book of plans, 
they request that you send 10 cents to 
pay the cost of postage and mailing, and 
any of our readers who are interested tn 
building a home this year will find the 
suggestions in this plan book worth many 
times the cost of postage and the trouble 
it takes to secure it. The Gordon Van 
Tine Co. sell everything in the line of lum- 
ber, millwork, roofing, etc. Their booklets 
giving full information concerning therr 
lumber, millwork, roofing, ete., are free. 
A postal card or letter request will bring 
them by return mail, but if you woulda 
like the attractive plan book they have 
issued, send 10 cents to pay the cost of 
postage and mailing. 


GUERNSEY CATTLE SALE 


Villisea, Montgomery Co., lowa, 
Wednesday, Aug. 12, 1914 


60 Guernseys. mostly cows and heifers bred to 
registered and imported bulls. Some imported cows 
and bulls, some extra fine yearling bulls. Emterna- 
tional prize winner 19:3, Chicago. 

20 full blood unrecorded cows and heif- 
ers, all sired by imported and registered bulls and 
bred to imported and registered bulls. 15 head of 
heifer and bull calves. Some of the cows are fresh 
and others are milking heavily. Others fresh in 
early fall and winter. If you want fine Guernseys 
attend this sale. 

WM. MH. PIPER, Owner, Villisca, lowa. 
Montgomery Co. Main line Burlington. 


Fishers’ Poland -Chinas 


We are offering herd header prospects in fall and 
spring boars. Have them sired by seven leading big 
type boars. Satisfaction guaranteed. Come or write. 
L. S. FASH ER & SON, K.1, Edgewood,ia. 


C. C. KEIL, GRINWELL, IA. 


AUCTIONEER 


2% years successful experience selling pure bred 
stock. Write for dates, or phone at my expense. 


HAMPSHIRES. 


SUMMITT FARM HAMPSHIRES _ 























Bred sows and gilts all sold. 
We wish to thank our cus- 
tomers and friends for past 
patronage. Ourcrop of new 
pigs are coming now for sea- 
son of 1914-15. A few fall 
boars now ready for sale. 

MAXWELL & SPANGLER, Creston, lows 


MULE FOOT HOGS. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Our early pigs are ready to ship now. The March 
and April pigs will go in a few weeks. Buy them 
now and save in two ways: they cost less as pigs, and 
express charges are lower. 

FARGO 4&4 MYERS, Redfield, 8S. D. 














CHESTER WHITES. 





O I. C. and Chester White boars and gilts: BreP 
« sows. Young stock a specialty. Mated, no akin. 
Prolific, large kind. Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Ill. 


Gilts bred for summer and 
Oo. I. Cc. Boars fall farrow. Priced right. 
Cc. E. BEATY, Asterta, Illinois 
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SHORT-HORNS. 
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Scotch Short-horns 


Bulls and Heifers 


I am now offering several exceptionally good year- 
ling Scotch bulls—good enough for any herd. Alsoa 
choice lot of Scotch heifers ready to breed. Prices 
reasonable. 
please you 


If looking for something good I can 
Address 

KR. O. MILLER, 
Lucas County. 


Lucas, low a 


8 Scotch 
Short-horn Bulls 


FOR SALE 

from 9 to 21 months old, 
Weights from 700 to 1400 Ibs. 
each. Good ones. Come and 
see us or write. 

5. A. BENSON 
» Fifth Avenue 
heldon, | iowa 


Krizer Bros., Eddyville, lowa 


reeders of High Class 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


STOCK FOR SALE 

of choice Scotch and Scotch topped breeding. Ad- 
dress as above. 
| ELLE VERNON DAIRY Short. horns— 

Herd bull, Silver Chief, grandson of Rose of Glen- 
side. Herd contains Ruth 3d, 831 Ibs. butter and 15599 
Ibs. milk in 1 yr.; Charlotte B., 706 lbs. butter and 
15401 Ibs. milk; Dolly (with 2d calf), 592 Ibs. butter 











and 11290 Ibs. milk. Ruth 3d holds the world’s butter 
record of the breed and Charl6tte B. the highest 7 yr. 
average. Write us your wants. No cheap stock to 
offer. Residence in town. HM. L. COBB @& 


SON. Independence, Iowa. 





SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Ten solid red Short-bhorn bulls from 10 to 20 mos. 
old. All Scotch topped and in good thrifty condition. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 


Farm between Rudd and Rockford. 


Three Yearling Short-horn Bulls 


for sale, 11 t017 months. Price #75 to#i00 each. We 
will sell you more bull for the money than can be 
had elsewhere. 

GEO. H. BOBST, 


GOOD SCOTCH BULL 


Ringleader, calved Aug. 29, 1912; a red necked 
roan, with level lines, low set and blocky; sired by 
Challenger 337833, dam Fairy Maid 4th by First in the 
Ring 162100. Also 8 other young bulls, reds and roans, 
mostly Scotch. Prices right. Write J. M. BAY, Aledo. lll, 


Good Scotch Bulls 


Reds, Whites and Roans of the choicest breed- 
ing and right individually. Can also spare a few 
females. Herd numbers over 100 head. Write or 
come and see. Farm one mile from town. 

G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, Iowa 


Roan Scotch Herd Bull for Sale 


«say Morning 289563. & 2100 1b. bull of excellent 
quality and a grand good sire: sire, Imp. Gay Lo- 
thario; dam, Morning View Dorotby 2d by Revelry. 
Price $2.50. Address 
JAMES CRABB, 


3 Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


for sale at Pike Timber Stock Farm, Rich 
breeding, good individuals. Several younger bulls 
also for sale. Write or come to see these bulls. 

DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmoné, mond, lowa 


Walnut Lawn Farm — 


Just now offers some very choice Short-horn 
bulls—3 two-year-olds, 7 yearling. Pure Scotch and 
Scotch topped a 9 Come and see them. 

J08S. H. DEHNER, Cascade, lowa 


SHORT-HORNS 


A few good blocky yearling Sbort-horn bulls for 
sale, Scotch and Scotch topped. Sire, Royal 
re rown of Main Valley. Color, reds and roans. 
A. L. MASON, Barly. Sac County, lowa 





Hampton, lowa 











Bronson, lowa 

















GUERNSEYS. 
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T IS true that any of 
the following 


uernse 


bulls I now offer would 
be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 





JERGUE FARM GU ERNSEYWS are noted 
for their Goop sIzE, EXCELLENT PRODUCING 
QUALITIES and are BRED IN THE PURPLE. We have 
some first class young bulls for sale at reasonable 
prices; also a few females. Herd tuberculin tested. 
We also breed Percheron horses, Write or visit us. 
SASS BROS., LaSalle Co., STREATOR, ILL. 





RED POLL. 


Nese 


Red Polled Gattle 


Young bulls for sale of breeding ages, also a num- 
ber of very promising calves coming on. 


MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, la. 


Red Polled Cattle 


of high order for sale: 6 yearling bulls; 7 yearling 
heifers, bred and open; 20 Sept. calves, ed pros- 
pects; also young cows well forward in calf 

B. A. SAMUELSON, Hiron, Sac Co., Ka. 


——————e—eeeeeeeeee 











WALLACES’ 


FARMER 





July 8.1914, 





_MORSES 
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HOLBERT HORSE IMPORTING COMPANY 


PERCHERONS, BELGIANS AND SHIRES 


Importations arrived Sept. 6th, Oct. 8th, 
ation of Belgian stallions now in our barns ready for inspection. 
cheron and Belgian stallions specially selected to head herds of full blood mares. 


Nov, 24th, Dec. 16th, Jan. 2d. Feb. 10th. 


March import- 
Herd headers—2 extra we!! bred Per- 
100 stallions that 


will weigh 100 tons. We can show )ou more big ton high class Percheron or Belgian 


stallions than any other two firms in the U.8., as well as some very choice Shires. 
a few_stallions for sale purposes? If 80, we can supply you whether you want one or twenty. 
lithograph showing 200 head of stallions in the yards, or 10 cents for 


in stamps for our beautiful six colored 


Can you handle 
(Send 15 cents 


the most complete illustrated horse catalogue ever issued. ) 


A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor, 


GREELEY, IOWA 


THOS. R. HOLBERT, Mgr. of Northwest Dept. and Baras, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 











Lefebures’ Belg 


Large Collection of Stallions and Mares All Seasons 


(ne bundred pure bred mares and eolts in eleven different pastures. 

Our capital unlimited. 
Rapids or lowa City and take the Interurban to Lefebure Crossing. 
hour. Phone to Fairfax for auto to meet you at crossing. 


H. LEFEBURE & SONS, 


ians 


Come to Cedar 


Buyeys never disappointed here. 
Car every 


Fairfax, lowa 





eral weighing 2200 Ibs. 


any, when you can buy 





KR. F. FREN 


Twenty stallions to offer, three years old and over 
colts; bays, roans, sorrels and chestnuts. 
Guaranteed 60% foal getters. 
a few mares here on the farm last season and have colts to show. 

Why buy a stallion just imported that will get but a few colts this year, if 
a tried breeder for the same money? COLTS, not the 
is what you get paid for. 

Imported and home-bred mares for sale, in foa] or with colts by side and®re- 
bred. I want you to see them. 


number of mares covered, 


IMPORTED BELGIANS 


; all were imported as 
Nothing weighing less than a ton, sev- 
Most of them have served 


Independence, lowa 





Part from 2400 Ib. imported sire and part from 2200 lb. imported sire and imported dams, 
my 2, 3 and 4-year-old registered Percheron stallions would prove valuable breeders for you. 
With all their weight and bone they are dressy and straight sound. 
substantial and most attractive Percheron breeding material in the world. 
Fast trains all directions. 


Rn. 7, 


offered at farmers’ prices. 


FRED CHANDLER, 


This is some of the most 
Farm raised and 





Chariton, lowa 





WELSH MOUNTAIN PONIES 


Ideal ponies for calldren and 


ladies. Ages 1 to8 yrs.; heights 
46 to 52 inches. Single ponies, 
pairs or carload lots. Special 


prices for 30 days on high class 
brood mares in foal—imported 
and registered. W rite for parti- 
culars and €. BR 


A Fe ILLINOIS 


Dunhams Percherons 


today, as for the past 50 years, are the best of the 
breed. Any intending buyer who wants a first class 
stallion or mare at a living price and backed by a re- 
sponsible firm will serve his own best interests by 
seeing our unequalled lot of fresh first quality 
Percherons which made an unequalled record in the 
best shows this fall. Catalogue on application. 
DUNHAMS, 
Wayne, Illinois 








DuPage County. 


128 JACKS FOR SALE 


There is soon going to be the 
largest jack and mule trade the 
| world has ever seen. I have the 
largest number of good, first class 
mule jacks you can find in the 
Unite d States. The Cedar Rapids 
Jack Emporium isthe jack me- 
tropolis of the world. Write for 
catalog, with special description, 
oo. me just what you want. 

. L. DeCLow, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


German Coach Stallions 


These stallions sire the best farm horses 
in the country. Best disposition, best action 
end conformation, best bone and quality. We can 
sell you a proven breeder, either imported or native 
bred. Also have a few two-year-olds for sale. 


HELD BROS. 


Plymouth Co. Hinton, lowa 


PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Headquarters for high class imported and home bred 


PERCHERON, SHIRE AND BELGIAN 
Stallions and Mares 

My new importation of stallions and mares include 
some of the best that have been brought to America 
—some prize winners, and all good big ones—the best 
lever imported. Inspection invited. Farm 2 miles 
from Hudson and 9 from Waterloo. 

Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
WM. CROWNOVER. Hudson, lowa 


Percheron Stallions and Mares 


Attractive prices on two and three-year-old stal- 
lions. Three-year-olds weighing 1850 to 2100 Ibs.. two- 
year-olds in proportion. Both imported and home 
bred. Quality unsurpassed. MILLER & BROWN, 
Marcus, Cherokee Co., Iowa. 


¥F Sal 
Registered Percheron Stallion Fo", Saic 
Three years old. EMMET ELDRIDGE, Sac City, Ia. 
STALLIONS and MARES 4 \*"£¢ Jot of imported 


Stallions and mares for sale. FRANK L. STREAM, Creston, lowa 


























HEREFORDS. 
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MAPLE GROVE STOCK FARM 


(adjoining city on southeast) now has 
a number of good, beefy Hereford 
bulls of serviceable ages at reasonable 
prices. Merry Dale inservice. Call or 
write. Ellis Baily, Marshalltown, Ia. 


Hereford Bulls for Sale 


Also a Few D.S. Polled Herefords 
Twenty big, well grown bulls, ready for service. 
Priced to sell quick. Come and see them. 
H. D. CLORE & SONS. Lueas,. lowa 
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Missouri Auction Schoo! 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
text books free, written by instructors. 

WEXT TERM OPENS AUGUST 3, 1914 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 
H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor in 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in the 

world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 


Learn Auctioneering 


You can become independent with no capital 
invested. Write today for catalog of the World’s 
Greatest School of Auctioneering. 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 




















J. L. McILRATH, Grinnell, lowa 
AUGTIONEER 


and breeder of registered horses, cattle and hogs. 
Old customers are securing dates 6 mos. and a year 
ahead. Reasonable terms—Satisfaction.. 


0. L. MOSSMAN 


HAMPTON, IOWA 
Eight years of successful experience in conducting 
pure bred live stock and real estate sales. Write or 
wire for dates at my expense. 


IRA COTTINGHAM, EDEN, ILLINOIS 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Years of experience in conducting live stock sales, 
Write or wire for dates. 











G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 


Auctioneer Pedigreed Live Stock 


Years of experience with pure bred stock. I know 
pedigrees, values and individual merit. Get my 
terms before you arrange for a sale. 


J. R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Live Stock Auctioneer 


Am booking dates for fall and winter of 1914 and 
1915. For rates and open dates address me at 
MERRILL, IOWA 


OliverS. Johnson 


The Big Farm Auctioneer 
TIPTON, IOWA 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 324, brecter of 


and Duroc Jerseys. Try me. I am satisfying cus- 
tomers. JOE SHAVER, Kalona, lowa. 














HOLSTEINS. 


Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm herd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747: junior 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 lbs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines. 
bulls reads for service, fine individ. 


ddress 
BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Pure-bred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 


Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 148 American Bidg., BRATTLEBORO, ¥T. 








AYRSHIRES. 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRES FOR SALE 


Fresh cows and springers, all ages; also bull and 
heifer calves. E. R. MCCONNELL, Wellington, O. 





sired by Morndyke Queen 
DeKol’s Prince. Only four 
left old enough for use. All from 
A. R. O. dams and good 


individuals. 
Gs «MCKAY BROS., Buckingham, lowa 





— 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


~~ 10 YEARLING 
Aberdeen-Angus Bulls 


TO OFFER 
Blackbirds, Blackcaps and Ericas 


Nine are by Actor Prince, he by the champ, 
sire, Imp. Prince Felix of Ballindalloch One be 
Imp. Earl Eric of Ballindalloch. Straight, 
bulls, heavy boned and possessing breed 
A number are qualified to head pure bred herd For 
particulars address 


O. R. STEVENSON, Cherokee Co., QuimBy, OWA 


GOOD ANGUS BULLS 


HERD HEADERS 


Sired by Zara the Great and Ephero. 
breeding and merit. 
Blackbirds— KEricas—Queen Mothers 
and other tribes. Also a few females for sale 
Prices reasonable. iS 


mM. P. LANTZ, Carlock, I, 


ANGUS COWS AND BULLS 


FROM GLENMERE HERD FOR SALE 


A dozen young bulls of the blood lines that haye 
been producing prize winners and herd headers of 
note. Most of thein by the show bull Morning Star 
2d, best breeding son of Black Woodlawn. some 
choice cows and heifers also, at reasonable prices, 

Call or write. 


P. J. LEAHY, Williamsburg, lowa 


ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


Fifteen growthy young bulls of good, thick doddy 
type, most of them sired by an imported sire and 
some out of imported dams. They will please the 
most critical buyers, and our prices are most reason- 
able. Will sell heifers also, some bred. Those inter- 
ested in buying will do well to visit us. Farm near 
town, on Rock Island and Interurban rai! 
miles east of yes Moines. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, 








with 











; ; 
ads, |; 


Mitchellville, lowa 





POLLED DURHAMS. 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecansuit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 


Three Polled Durham Bulls 


for sale. One twenty months old, the other twonine 
and ten months, Color red, and good individuals, 
Sired by Royal Lancaster 347424 
E. M. COMPTON, 





Dexter. lowa 





POLAND-CHINAS. 


Farver’s Big Type 


Poland-Chinas 


All sold out of fall boars. Have 100 spring pigs 
coming along fine—best we ever had. Our latch 
string is always out for the boys interested in bigger 
and better Poland-Chinas. 


E. E. FARVER, 


Big, Smooth Poland-Chinas 


Just now we are offering some good fal! boars 
weighing up to 800 lbs., a limited number of very 
choice sows bred for August and September farrow, 
and some early spring boars that are herd boar pros- 
pects. Sires: Smooth Wonder 2d. Chief 
Price Jr... Mouw’s Jr. and Long Wonder. 
Nothing of an inferior nature shipped at any price. 


M. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lowa 
Big Type Poland-Chinas 


40 Head Fall Boars and Gilts sired by 
Pawnee’s Sensation: dams by Major .Juinbo, 
Crow’s Special, Tecumseh Look and Expansion Dude. 
All healthy and thrifty. Prices reasonable. 

M. O. WATTS, Fairfield. lowa 


CHOLERA IMMUNE POLAND-CHINAS 


Bred sows and gilts for sale. They are bred for 
spring farrowing to Master’s Likeness, Big Victor 2d 
and Big Looe For prices and full particulars 
address HELD O8., Hinton, Plymouth 
County, wv ag 


OAK GLEN POLAND-CHINAS 


Two heavy boned spring yearling boars for sale. 
Also one September boar. Big type breeding with 
individuality to match. Prices reasonable. Write 
or come and see them. 
W. S. AUSTIN, 


Ocheyedan, lowa 














Dumont. iowa 


Poland-China Fall Boars 


A few fall boars. strictly big type, out of 100 Ib. 
sows and sired by B. Expansion 180285, weigh'ng up 
to 265 in breeding form; 108 spring pigs doing 2¢. 
Come or write your wants. W. A. Bissonnett, 
R.1, Charles City, Iowa. 





— 





TAMWORTHS. 


Tamworth Bred Sows for Sale 


Have 15 bred sows to offer which include <-versl 
yearling and two-year-olds, balance fall gilts. some 
to farrow in late July. Will soon have to offe: about 
20 March pigs weighing around 100 Ibs. by ny frst 
prise yearling. J.B. MACKOY, Farragut, !ov4 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








STOCK FOR SALE 


The Iowa State College is offering the fo!lowiné 
surplus stock for sale: 1 two-year-old Poland: = 
boar, 1 yearling Berkshire boar, 1 Short-hor. bu 
calf, 2 Oxford and 1 Hampshire yearling ram, | ‘)ree& 
year-old Southdown rem, 1 driving gelding coming 


four years oO Addres 
DIVISION C OF AGRICULTURE, 
lowa State College, Ames 








